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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOUTH AND THE PRESIDENT. 


HE rousing welcome the President received in Texas prompts 
some of the Southern papers to remark upon the tremen- 
dous popularity he enjoys in the only section of the Union that 
went Democratic last fall. Mr. Roosevelt’s renewed pledge not to 
accept another term, his reiterated declaration that he is “half 
Southerner,” his eulogies of those who wore the gray, and his 
voluble appreciation of every locality visited are taken as confir- 
mations of the idea that he is trying to make this four years an 
“era of good feeling,” and to win over his opponents of last No- 
vember. It appears from the Southern journals that he is having 
some success. “Apparently the Crum and Booker Washington 
incidents are forgotten,” says the Savannah .:Vews(Dem.) ; “either 
the people have been captured by the President’s announcement 
that he intends to give the South a square deal on every question, 
including the race question, or else it has a genuine admiration for 
him because of his way of doing things.” As for the Texans, the 
Houston Post (Dem.) declares that they “ believe in the President 
more than they ever believed in him before.” To quote: 

“Texans believe in the President more than they ever believed 
in him before, not because he came to see us, but because he has 
recently become imbued with that spirit of democracy which re- 
sists oppression; because he has indicated that he intends to exalt 
the power of the people by bringing within the scope of public 
control those agencies which have long exploited the public ; be- 
cause he has indicated that he will promote a revision of the tariff 
with a view to an elimination of its numerous iniquities, and be- 
cause we have been led to believe that he will not be a party to the 
perpetration of any injustice upon the Southern States. 

“It is impossible to expect a great democracy like the people of 
Texas to share the President’s views on many questions of public 
policy, but our regard for him will increase in the ratio that he 
crushes the enemies of our legitimate progress, and every success 
he may achieve in this direction will evoke our applause, admi- 
ration, and gratitude.” 


The Atlanta Constitution feels encouraged to believe that the 





President is regarding the South with less sectional prejudice and 
partizan passion, and it looks for a more definite statement of his 
policy in his coming speech in Atlanta. It says: 


“It may not be too much to hope that Mr. Roosevelt has by this 
time been able to see some of his mistakes on one or more phases 
of ‘ the Southern question,’ as our Northern friends call it. His 
New York speech indicated that he has seen a great white light on 
the ‘ race problem’ and at last recognizes Southern qualifications 
to his ‘ door of hope’ hypothesis. His attitude toward the South 
in the Civil War seems considerably mollified to-day as contrasted 
with his Arlington speech of a few years ago, and there are indi- 
cations, through recent executive appointments and otherwise, that 
the President’s judgment is becoming more mature and judicial as 
he is broadened by his great office. The South, believing it is 
right and believing that the President is open to conviction of the 
right, naturally feels encouraged over the bright prospect of a 
‘square deal’ at the hands of the federal administration for the 
next four years. 

“The present vacation trip of President Roosevelt is confirming 
the prevalent belief that he means to make a manly, honest exami- 
nation of questions that are local in their application to the South- 
ern States and deal with them in the same spirit, indifferent to sec- 
tional prejudices and partizan passions. His speeches en route are 
distinctly in line with the promise of his New York address and 
conversations had at the White House with representative South- 
erners. 

“Tt is understood that President Roosevelt has reserved for At- 
lanta the honor of being the city in which he will definitely outline 
his entire ‘ Southern policy.’ The date of his intended visit to the 
metropolis of the Southeast is as yet undetermined, but it is ex- 
pected to be during the present year. Close friends of the Presi- 
dent predict that he will make the greatest speech of his political 
life in Atlanta, and that after it is made he and the South will have 
a better understanding.” 


Other Southern papers warn the President, however, that he 
must not mistake Southern hospitality for an indorsement of his 
imperialistic and “big stick” policies. The New Orleans Pica- 
yune (Dem.) thinks that President Roosevelt’s “manner of treat- 
ing the populace, when he goes out seeking popularity, sweeps the 
people off their feet, and they hail him as one of themselves with- 
out giving the least consideration to his acts or real characteristics 
as a public official; all this, however, does not prevent President 
Roosevelt from being carried away by his impulses, prejudices, or 
passions without a moment’s warning, and thereby precipitating 
the country into serious complications and trouble.” And the 
Houston Chronicle (Dem.) says, similarly : 


“The enthusiasm with which the President has been greeted on 
his Texas tour is such as was to be expected from the hospitality 
of this State and section. Proper homage i& paid to his great 
office, and in the case of many thousands sincere admiration is felt 
and expressed for the man. It is believed that Mr. Roosevelt, to 
use his own popular phrase, means to be the ‘ square deal’ Presi- 
dent. His abandonment of the traditional hostility of his section 
and his party to the South calls for unstinted praise. Because of 
his present attitude in this regard, because of his especial, sincere, 
kindly feeling for Texas, and because he is our guest, not one word 
will be said concerning his policies that are no longer pursued. 
Let the dead past bury its dead. 

“But Mr. Roosevelt has just begun a term of four years in the 
Presidency. He is the head of this nation at a time of transition, 
for every wise observer of public affairs is aware that present con- 
ditions can not continue and great changes are at hand. 

“Alarming as has been the imperialism of our island-devouring 
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From stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
ADDRESSING 15,000 PEOPLE AT WACO. 
“ The thing that really makes me proud of Texas is the men and women. That 
is what counts. I like your menand I like your women even more, and I want to 
congratulate you on the children, both on the quality and quantity.” 
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From stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
GREETING 30,000 PEOPLE AT FORT WORTH. 

“ After all, I have come to the conclusion, traveling through this great land of 
ours, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and over Maine, Washington and Montana 
and Texas, that the chief thing we need is to have Americans know one another. 
Iam willing to bet on the result, if you will just get them together.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ORATORY IN TEXAS. 


yw 


foreign policy, with the flag of freedom floating over subject peo- 
ples and the‘ big stick ’ waved over the heads of other peoples who 
have a not unreasonable fear that it may be proposed to make 
their countries our colonies, the main danger we have to face is 
not in our foreign but in our domestic affairs. The problem of 
our time is the problem of industrial freedom. How long must we 
stagger under the tariff burden? How long will the trusts be al- 
lowed to take tribute of us? Mr. Roosevelt invites criticism as he 
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THE UNEASY LID. 
—Cory in the New York Wor/d. 


proposes himself as a physician with a panacea. He deals with 
the evils that beset us, and it is the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
consider his record and his remedy, for upon the quality of the 
former and the effectiveness of the latter his party, now the domi- 
nant party in our Government, depends for its continuance in 


“ Patriotic Americans all over the country are asking these ques- 
tions, and as Brutus did, they ‘pause for a reply,’ and they are likely 

















“THE CALL OF THE WILD.” 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn £ag/e. 


OTHER SIDE OF THE VACATION. 
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idea of amalgamating the New York Life, the Mutual, the Pru- 
dential, and the Equitable into a huge insurance trust which will 
give the Standard Oil group “ control of pretty nearly all the avail- 
able money in the country.” The Detroit Free Press, however, 
thinks that the New York, Mutual, and Equitable companies 
“now form a trust, and the competition in the insurance field is 
maintained for the exact purpose of concealing their relations; 
and that competition may be sincere and actual as to life insur- 
ance, but once the money of the policy-holder is secured, there is 
a complete harmony as to its disposal.” 

The New York /7vancier urges the policy-holders to take a hand 
in the fight. It says: 

“Tf the policy-holders of the Equitable Assurance Society have 
sufficient spirit to insist on their rights, now that the opportunity is 
available, the outcome will be a victory for life-insurance policy- 
holders and their interests the country over. But a weak-kneed 
compromise should not be tolerated for a moment. The time has 
come when the sordid spirit which seeks to gain private and selfish 
advantages to the detriment of the savings of the great bulk of the 
insured must be crushed out of existence. Up to this time the 
public has been treated to an exhibition of mudslinging and vulgar 

personal accusations. From 





“Birds in their little nests agree, 
And ’tis ashameful sight 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight.” 


—IsAAc WATTS. 
—Cory in the New York World. 


to take it out in pausing until 
campaign time comes again, 
when we shall see what we shall 


” 


see. 


One Southern paper notes 
that “the Indian Territory 
towns were holding municipal 
elections as President Roosevelt 
passed through, and they all 
went solidly Democratic.” 


NEWSPAPER OPINION 
OF THE EQUITABLE 
UPHEAVAL. 


HE newspapers all over 
the country are begin- 








now on the policy - holders 
should step in to protect their 
property, even if this necessi- 
tates the retirement of the en- 
tire force of common scolds 
who are bringing their com- 
pany into disrepute.” 


The New York Sz, which 
has had a sharp 'stick out for 
Messrs. Hyde and Harriman 
ever since the fracas began, 
says: 





“No more flagrant instance, 
to our mind, of gross, persist- 
ent, and systematized dishon- 
esty has ever come tolight than 
that of the Eauitable corpora- 
tion. Just enough has been re- 
vealed to disclose an intermina- 
ble vista of corruption and pec- 
ulation in the administration 
of the most sacred fiduciary 








ning to take up the Equitable 
quarrel (which has been treated 
at length in our issues of Feb- 
ruary 25, March 25, and April 
15), and are demanding a public investigation of the society’s affairs. 
It would be a great mistake, the Columbia (S. C.).S¢aze declares, to 
“imagine that the people who carry insurance will be satisfied with 
the announcement that Mr. Alexander and Mr. Hyde are recon- 
ciled,” for “nothing but the fullest and freest investigation of the 
business methods of the company will restore the perfect confidence 
and trust of the public.” For this reason it would not be sorry to 
see Senator Depew’s efforts at conciliation fail. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution believes that “ the unfettered personal license ” enjoyed by 
the insurance magnates in handling the funds of the great com- 
panies “constitutes to-day an insidious menace that requires fed- 
eral attention.” “The most sinister phase of the peril,” it adds, “ is 
that the bulk of its possible victims is to be found among the help- 
less and innocent widows and orphans of the millions of the policy- 
holders of the present.” The Nashville American thinks that every 
State in which the Equitable does business should begin an inves- 
tigation, and the press despatches say that several are contem- 
plating such action. The Memphis Commercial Appeal credits 
the New York Wor/d’s theory that E. H. Harriman is trying to 
gain control of the Equitable through young Mr. Hyde, with the 


IT IS TO GET RID OF IT, ANDY!” 


-—Leipziger in the Detroit Vew's. 


“IF THEY ONLY KNEW HOW HAhD 




















THE EQUITABLE’S WASH DAY. 
—McDougall in the Philadelphia North American. 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
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institution that we know in our social scheme of life. And what 
is the result? The trustees and directors, in a panic at the dis- 
closure, resolve to shut it out from public scrutiny, to heap deter- 
gents and disinfectants over it, to whitewash the casement of the 
cesspool, and to enshroud the whole unspeakable thing in a ficti- 
tious oblivion. They have undertaken the impossible. 

“It is impossible that public opinion, which is stronger than 
boards of directors, stronger than the legislature, stronger than the 
Governor of the State, stronger than all the subservient tools of a 
polluted and debauched political hierarchy at Albany and elsewhere 
—it is impossible, we say, that public opinion will tolerate a Har- 
riman in the control of such a public institution as the Equitable 
Life ! 

“We admit that this man controls the legislature, as he boasts 
that he does. We admit that he is a powerful and most baleful 
figure in the depraved politics of our unhappy State, and that the 
fountains of justice and the law are poisoned by him at their 
source. We admit that there is no recourse for the victims; that 
the law has been so contaminated and perverted that it is made, in 
provision for this very contingency, to deny all relief. But we do 
not admit that the evil and repulsive influences which now have 
the policy-holders of the Equitable and the public welfare beneath 
their heels can escape that retribution which it is in the power of 
public opinion to invoke.” 





Diaz on the Monroe Doctrine.—It may not be surpris- 
ing to learn that President Diaz confesses to a partiality for the 
Monroe Doctrine, when it is remembered that if it had not been 
for that dogma a descendant of Maximilian might be on the throne 
of Mexico to-day. “The Mexican Government,” he declares (in 
Collier's), “ can not but declare its partiality for a doctrine which 
condemns as criminal any attack on the part of the monarchies of 
Europe against the republics of America, against the independent 
nations of this hemisphere, now all subject to a popular form of 
government.” He thinks, however, that our sister republics of 
this hemisphere should not leave the United States to defend the 
doctrine alone—they should all unite and make it “ the Doctrine of 
America.” He says: 

“ But it is not our opinion that to the United States alone, in 
spite of the immensity of its resources, belongs the obligation of 
assisting the other republics of this hemisphere against the attacks 
of Europe or Asia, if such attacks are still to be considered possi- 
ble; but for the attainment of the end to which we all aspire, each 
one of the republics ought, by means of a declaration like that of 
President Monroe, to proclaim that every attack on the part of a for- 

















NO SUBSTITUTE. 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 
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eign Power, with the view of curtailing the territory or the inde- 
pendence or of altering the institutions of any one of the Republics 
of America, would be considered by the nation making such a dec- 
laration as an attack upon itself, provided that the nation directly 
attacked or threatened in such manner bespoke the aid of the other 
nations opportunely. In this manner the doctrine now called by 
the name of Monroe would become the Doctrine of America in the 
fullest sense of the word, and, altho originating in the United 
States, would belong to the International Law of the American 
Continents. As to the means to reduce this idea to practise, this 
is not the place or occasion to discuss them.” 





NEARLY FOUR THOUSAND DESERTIONS 
FROM THE NAVY. 


HE problem of securing men to man the large number of new 
war-ships has confronted the naval authorities for some 
time, but just now the newspapers are discussing the problem of 
retaining the men now in the navy. A statement issued by the 
Bureau of Navigation shows that 3,210 men, or 10.7 per cent. of 
the enlisted force, deserted during the past year. Of the trained 
fighting force of the navy—the seaman branch—the desertions were 
7.97 per cent., and of the engine-room force—principally coal- 
passers—the desertions were 17.10 per cent. The total percentage 
of desertions, says the bureau, was greatly increased by the num- 
ber of desertions in the messmen’s branch—stewards, cooks, and 
attendants for officers’ messes. Of this force the desertions were 
23.17 per cent. A man does not have to bea citizen to enlist in 
the messmen’s branch, and the bureau declares that the large 
number of desertions is due to the number of foreigners in that 
branch of the service. A few days after this report was made 
public, it was reported from Pensacola, Fla., that six hundred 
sailors belonging to Admiral Evans’s North Atlantic fleet had 
deserted. 

“The small pay and rigid discipline of the war-ship is not at- 
tractive to Americans, particularly in a time of peace and general 
prosperity,” says the Boston Hera/d; and the New York /vening 
Post remarks that “there is something radically wrong either with 
the official treatment of our men or with the men themselves. The 
native American seems to resent being ‘cabined, cribbed, confined ’ 
by superior authority as inconsistent with American democratic 
ideals, and ‘first-class fightin’ man’ that he is, does not care to 
serve long in time of peace. Our jingoes must reckon with this 

















IT IS. 
Count. Cassini says that “ Russia’s position in the Far East must be recognized.” 
—Davenport in the New York Evening A7/7*’ 
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temper in their plans for a navy with 80,000 or 90,000 enlisted men.” 
The New Orleans Picayune comments: 


“That the number of desertions from the messmen branch of the 
service is large is not to be wondered at. The average American 
is restive under discipline, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. It is, therefore, not astonishing that he should detest 
menial service on board ship. Messmen are nothing more nor less 
than the servants of the ship, and their duties are menial. While 
they are amenable to the same discipline as other enlisted men, they 
have none of the distractions and diversions of those in the militant 
branches of the service. Toa very considerable extent Japanese 
are enlisted for mess attendants, but as they can not always be had, 


“While the percentage of desertions may be cut down in course 
of time, it is likely always to remain fairly large, unless the tem- 
perament of the average young American undergoes a change or 
the opportunities for earning good wages in civil life become less 
abundant. ‘ihe only remedy that it now seems possible to apply 
is to pursue deserters more relentlessly and to punish them severely 
when caught. The public should be educated to look upon deser- 
tion as a crime, which it really is, and the fact that a man has de- 
serted should cause his friends to shun him as unworthy of their 
respect and confidence.” 


TOM WATSON CLAIMS CHICAGO. 


< Bayes WATSON, the Populist candidate for the Presidency 

last fall, claims the Chicago election as a victory for Popu- 
lism. Mayor Dunne was elected, he avers (in the May issue of 
Tom Watson's Magazine, New York), because of “the principle 
which he represented,” and that was a Populist principle. Mr. 
Watson says: 


“The National Democratic party has never declared itself in 
favor of public ownership. The National Republican party has 
never done so. The People’s Party ts the only National organi- 
sation which has proclaimed and battled for the principle which 
was involved in the Chicago election. 

“ So far back as 1890 the People’s party of the State of Georgia, 
and of other States, grew tired of the deceptive compromise called 
Public Control; threw it aside as a failure; boldly advanced to the 
more radical ground of Public Ownership, and formed its line of 
battle. In spite of abuse, ridicule, and defeat, our party has never 
faltered in its steady advocacy of the principle which at that time 
met the aggressive opposition of both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties. Jn the campaigns made by Mr. Bryan he stood for 
no such principle as this. \n the campaign led by Belmont and 
Parker and Gorman in 1904 the Democratic party stood for no such 
principle as this ; nor has the Republican party ever dared to pro- 
claim itself in favor of such robust radicalism. Therefore, it is 
folly to say that the victory won in the Chicago election is a Demo- 
cratic victory. It is misleading to say that this election illustrates 
the fact that ‘ the Democratic party always wins when it is Demo- 
cratic.’ 

“The principle of public ownership has never been a part of 
the political stock in trade of the Democratic party. Therefore 
the principle of public ownership of public utilities can not be 
classed as Democratic, if we use the term in the partizan sense 
which attaches to it. Zhe principle of public ownership is Popu- 
istic, and it is merely rendering to the pioneers of that movement 
simple justice when we say that the Chicago election, which wiped 
out party lines and gave to the people and to the principle a mag- 
nificent victory, should redound to the credit of those much-abused 
and misrepresented men who thirteen years ago unfurled that par- 
ticular flag and began to fight beneath it.” 


Mr. Watson tells in the following paragraph how to cut the legal 
snarl that is delaying “ immediate ” municipal ownership : 


“Why shouldn’t the lesson of the Chicago election be taken to 
heart by every great city and every small town in this Republic? 
If the people of Chicago can turn the rascals out, the people of 
New York can turn the rascals out, the people of Philadelphia can 
turn the rascals out. Talk about vested rights and charters which 
grant monopolies! Nobody wants to contiscate property or vio- 
late contracts, no matter how ill-judged those contracts may have 
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been. But we say this: Just as private property was assessed and 
taken under the principle of eminent domain, in order that corpo- 
rations should construct their railways, their telegraph lines, their 
telephone lines, so the same principle of eminent domain can be 
applied to return to the people what was taken away from the peo- 
ple. Assess these properties at a fair valuation, pay honestly and 
fully what they are worth, then take them over for the public to be 
operated for the benefit of the public. The law of eminent domain 
can be applied to all sorts of property, real and personal, the tan- 
gible thing called an acre of ground and the intangible thing called 
a charter.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND STRIKES BACK. 


CO LE regret was expressed last winter when the 

Senate killed the reciprocity treaty with Newfoundland by 
loading it with unacceptable amendments. It was understood at 
the time that this smothering of the treaty was effected to oblige 
the Gloucester fishermen, who objected to the free admission of 
fish from Newfoundland, in competition with their catch. Now 
Newfoundland retaliates by revoking the American fishermen’s 
privilege of obtaining bait there, and by providing by law that if 
an American fishing vessel is found within three miles of the coast 
of Newfoundland with bait, supplies, or outfits purchased within 
any port in the island, the vessel, equipment, stores, and cargo 
shall be forfeited. The Newfoundland Government will also put a 
stop to the American fishermen’s practise of buying cargoes of fish 
and entering them free of duty at our ports under the pretense that 
they are American catch. The seizure of American fishing vessels 
will cause international friction and bad feeling, in the opinion of 
several papers, but the cutting off of the bait supply is regarded as 
a worse danger. “This virtually will put a stop to American 
fisheries,” declares the New York Sz, “inasmuch as Newfound- 
land has a practical monopoly of bait.” Other papers also remark 
upon the “ poetic justice” by which these “selfish” and “ short- 
sighted” Gloucester fishermen have invited their own ruin; but 
the Gloucester folk are not so sure that they are ruined. They 
claim that all the bait they need can be carried from this country 
in refrigerators, and declare that they are perfectly independent 
of Newfoundland’s favors. The Boston Herald says on this 
point: 


“The Gloucester fishermen have asserted that there was abso- 
lutely nothing in Newfoundland in the fisheries line which the 
Government of Newfoundland could deprive them of that they 
would turn their hand over to retain. The Newfoundland authori- 
ties have asserted that under the modus vivendi they have for 
years past been making large concessions to the American fisher- 
men, which concessions are now to be withdrawn. It remains 
to be seen which of these statements is the reliable one. The 
Gloucester fishing interest is absolutely prohibited by the past state- 
ments of its representatives from making any protest against this 
Newfoundland action, because, as we said above, Gloucester has 
constantly maintained that Newfoundland was conceding nothing 
that was of benefit to Gloucester, and, therefore, that it was useless 
to make any effort to retain what was thus given. This being the 
case, it will be equally useless, because uncalled for, to make any 
protest when the aforesaid concessions are removed.” 


A St. John’s correspondent of the New York 77r7bune, however, 
sees dark days ahead for Gloucester. He declares: 


“A serious situation is created for the American fishermen by 
Newfoundland’s action in the present crisis and her assured deter- 
mination to fight this thing to a finish. She has already success- 
fully contended against France along the same lines, with results 
clear to everybody in the impoverishment of St. Pierre, the settling 
of the French Shore question and the virtual crippling of the Bre- 
ton trawling fleet on the Grand Banks. She has therefore sub- 
stantial warrant for the belief that she will be able to conduct as 
effective a crusade against the American fishermen and speedily 
force a revision of the Bond-Hay Treaty by the United States 
Senate on more equitable terms than characterized its recent treat- 
ment of it.” 
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STAKE IN THE TOGO-ROZHDESTVENSKY 
DUEL. 


HEN Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s fleet emerged into the 
China Sea, and it became evident that a fight with Togo 
was inevitable, the American newspapers volunteered such a 
wealth of advice that the Baltimore ews expressed the hope that 
the Russian admiral patronized an American clipping bureau, and 
remarked sadly that “ the pity of it all is that such advice can not 
reach him in time to be used to his advantage.” The plans of 
Togo and Rozhdestvensky were also discussed with a freedom that 
would almost indicate wireless communication with the flagships, 
except in the case of the Boston Hera/d, whose editor owned up 
that neither admiral had confided in him. All agreed, however, 
that the fight would be one of the decisive sea battles of history, a 
Russian victory meaning the isolation of Japan from her victorious 
army, and a Japanese victory meaning a blow to Russian naval 
prestige “from which it probably never will recover,” to quote the 
Detroit Journal. The Nashviile Banner was the only paper, so 
far as we saw, to say that a Russian naval victory would not be 
disastrous to Japan. “Should Russia succeed in entirely destroy- 
ing Japan’s sea power,” said 7he Banner,“ she could make diffi- 
cult the sending of reenforcements and supplies to Manchuria, but 
the retaking of that country appears to be in any light a task be- 
yond her might. The Japanese advantage on land is now too 
great to be easily overcome.” The same paper remarks upon 
“what might have been” thus: 


“The fact that Russia is able to send such a powerful naval ar- 
mament to the Far East makes the more glaring the fatal delays 
that have marked her conduct of this war and her lamentable state 
of unpreparedness when the war began. With Port Arthur well 
garrisoned and Rozhdestvensky’s fleet in Eastern waters at the 
beginning, it would have been impossible for the Japanese to have 
gained such an advantage as they now hold. Russia failed to act 
in time. She discredited the ability and power of her adversary 
and lost valuable opportunity.” 


The immense possibilities at stake in the battle are outlined as 
follows by the New York Suz: 


“The Mikado’s humblest subjects know that the destiny of their 
country is to be settled on the ocean, and that a miscalculation, an 
oversight, a stroke of evil fortune on the part of Admiral Togo 
may compel them to renounce the hope of expansion on the Asiatic 












































HIS LAST BAIT. 
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mainland and condemn them to eventual suffocation within their 
narrow, insular domain. 

“It is not the Japanese alone who have reason to pray with fer- 
vor that Rozhdestvensky’s gallant venture may have a tragical and 
irreparable outcome. The Russian admiral must be conscious 
that, in a sense unparalleled for many a century, he carries Caesar 
and his fortunes. Should he by chance win a victory or should he 
even be able with a large part of his force to elude Admiral Togo, 
the representatives of the Romanoff autocracy would fetch a deep 
sigh of relief. The reactionary grand dukes would feel that their 
grip upon the Russian people was assured for at least a generation, 
and Nicholas II., like Louis XV., would be justified in believing 
that the inevitable collapse of despotism would not be witnessed 
in his lifetime. Awful, on the other hand, would be the blow that 
the rehabilitation of the autocratic system brought about by Rozh- 
destvensky’s success would deal to the hopes of Russian Liberals. 
To the advocates of constitutional government in the few un- 
smothered centers of Muscovite thought and aspiration, to the 
betrayed freemen of Finland, to the yet unquenched patriots of 
Poland, to the wretched inmates of Ghettos within the Lithuanian 
pale, the news of Rozhdestvensky’s triumph would come as a mes- 
sage of despair. It is not the Mikado’s subjects, but the Czar’s, 
who have most cause to wish that the armada now on its fateful 
way to Vladivostok may justify the forecast warranted by its ear- 
lier experience—that it was‘ built in th’ éclipse and rigged with 
curses dark.’” 





LABOR, LITERACY, PAUPERISM, AND CRIME 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


ROM the point of view of some of our dailies, Republican and 
Democratic, the Philippine census, which has just been pub- 
lished, shows a record of remarkable advancement of the Filipino 
since he Las been under the protecting wing of the American Eagle. 
“The United States,” says the Baltimore Hera/d (Ind. Dem.), 
“gives a good account of her short stewardship”; and the Brooklyn 
Times (Rep). remarks that “the people of the United States have 
every right to feel proud of the manner in which the Government 
has discharged and is discharging the trust imposed upon it by the 
result of the war with Spain.” The census, which places the popu- 
lation of the islands at about 7,636,000, is to be used as a basis for 
the establishment of a Philippine legislature. It is interesting to 
note that all the persons engaged in the enumeration were Fili- 
pinos, with the exception of 118 Americans and a few Japanese 
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and Chinese. The report also contains some interesting observa- 
tions regarding literacy, labor, pauperism, and crime in the islands. 
The data of education set forth in the census show that more 
than half the population can neither read nor write in any lan- 
guage, while of the 812,000 children said to be attending school 11 
per cent. understand English. There are 11 night schools in 
Manila, in which 4,000 adult Filipinos are studying English, and 
of the 41 newspapers published in the islands 12 are printed in 
English. The general impression in the United States has been 
that the Filipino is lazy and not willing to work, but in a discus- 
sion of labor and wages it is stated in the report that the Filipinos 
demonstrate a natural aptitude and efficiency as workmen when 
placed under intelligent supervision. It is shown that a large pro- 
portion of the people, “much larger than in the United States, or 
in almost any other country,” are engaged in gainful occupations. 
Out of nearly 7,000,000 civilized inhabitants, 3,638,000, or 43 per 
cent., are in this class, as compared with 36 per cent. in the United 
States. This large proportion, we are told, is due to the number 
of women workers who assist in supplying the family exchequer 
by spinning and weaving and to a less extent by working in the 
fields. Here is what the report says regarding the Filipino asa 
worker (as published in 7he National Geographic Magazine): 


“Labor and wages are burning questions, and a great deal has 
been said and written to demonstrate the lazy habits of the Fili- 
pinos and the worthless character of their manual] labor. These 
strictures usually begin and end with unfavorable comparisons 
between Filipinos and Chinese, Americans, or other foreign popu- 
lations. There are twosides to this very interesting and important 
question, and through the efforts of Governor Taft, the Philippine 
Commission, and the army it has been made perfectly plain to un- 
prejudiced persons that the Filipino has greater intelligence and 
capacity than he has been given credit for. 

“What the Filipinos need in order to demonstrate their capacity 
as laborers is a fair opportunity under reasonable conditions, not 
as rivals of the Chinese or other people, but of each other, as is 
the rule in the United States, where, if Chinamen were permitted 
to enter unrestrictedly into competition with American labor, the 
value of wages would soon reduce the average American laborer 
toa state of poverty. If American labor can not compete suc- 
cessfully with Chinese labor, it should not be expected of Filipino 
labor, and the Filipino should not be judged by such a standard. 
The so-called aversion of the Filipino to labor is not believed to 
be so entirely natural and instinctive as it is the result of causes to 
which very little reference is usually made. The habits of cen- 
turies, altho artificially acquired, may well be mistaken in any peo- 
ple for natural] traits. Thus, the abuse of the Filipinos throughout 
the first two hundred years of their experience with the early 
colonists, the assiduous and ceaseless efforts of their teachers to 
humble their pride, stifle their ambition, and impress upon them 
the dominant race, and the utter hopelessness of any kind of equal- 
ity with them have no doubt had their effect in causing indiffer- 
ence, shiftlessness, and recklessness.” 


Pauperism, we also learn, is almost unknown among the people 
of the islands, their wants being few and easily supplied. In re- 
gard to crime the report says: 


“The number of criminals in confinement December 31, 1902, in 
the Philippines was less than 8 in each 10,000 of population. In 
the United States in 1890 there were about 13 in each 10,000 of the 
inhabitants. Considering the unsettled condition of affairs in the 
island during the six years prior to the census, the showing is not 
only favorable, but remarkable, and indicates that the Filipinos as 
a race are not especially disposed toward crime. 

“The most common crimes are ladronism, theft, assault, and 
murder. The causes are traceable to the ravages of the war, to 
the poverty and unrest which followed, accentuated by the subse- 
quent failure of crops and loss of farm animals. In the majority 
of the provinces crime is said to be decreasing.” 


“Nobody who approaches the Philippine problem with an open 
mind,” says the Providence /ourna/ (Ind.), “can fail to see that 
we shall be able to do for the ignorant inhabitants of the archipel- 
ago infinitely more in the way of education than they could do for 
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themselves.” The Boston 7ranscripfi (Rep.) takes this conserva- 
tive view of the conditions presented in the report:. 


“Studying the details just spread before the American public it 
becomes apparent that the mass of the natives of the islands are 
in a transition state of civic and social development. They are 
neither the highly cultivated and eminently capable race that their 
American admirers declare them to be, nor the degraded people 
only to be governed by a recourse to Spanish methods thinly 
veiled, described by some of our citizens who have returned from 
the Philippines filled with the prejudices of the anti-Taft element 
in Manila. In a word, the Filipinos are just what they might be 
expected to be after three centuries of Spanish administration.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PERHAPS the public would be willing to pay these congressmen mileage for 
traveling the other way.— Zhe Commoner. 


THE peace policy seems to be one form of contract which one great insurance 
company does not write.— The Chicago Evening Post. 


AMERICAN Cigarettes are shipped in large lots to the Japanese army. It may 
not be all up with Russia yet.— 7‘he Chicago Record-Herald. 


“ REAL peace can be found only in religion,” says Colonel Bryan. A dissent- 
ing opinion will probably be filed by Mr. Rockefeller.— The Washington Post. 


A HOTEL clerk in Arkansas has married an heiress, which fact brings that 
haughty class down to a level with the British peerage.— The Baltimore Ameri- 
can, 

SENATOR TILLMAN, who has been in poor health of late, is reported to be him- 
self again, tho we wish he might have done better than that.— Te Boston Tran- 
script. 

DELAWARE has got on so well with senatorial vacancies that several other 
States might try the habit. Certainly they could lose nothing by it.— The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, 


NERVE.—Mayor-elect Dunne refers to Chicago as “the nerve center of the 
nation.” He will make a great record if he is as correct about other matters. 
—The Washington Post. 


HARVESTING by electric light has been introduced into Australia, we are told. 
The companies have been harvesting over here for a good many years.— The New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


BETTER RELIEVE Him oF It.—If churches and colleges refuse Mr. Rocke 
feller’s money, there seems nothing for him to do except to use it in extending 
his business.— The Washington Star. 


RAIsuLI has been consoled with a governorship, and the Mad Mullah has been 
given a definite sphere of action and has promised to be good. Apparently the 
only ones out are Tom Lawson and Tom Watson.—-7'e Denver Post. 


THE Louisville Courier-Journal has brought to light the interesting fact that 
the man who discovered chloroform was long past forty when he didit. Really, 
Dr. Osler can’t be blamed for insisting now that it was all a joke— The Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


“Tr is a great idea,” said the Czar, a gleam of hope crossing his face. ‘‘ What 
idea is this?” asked the court official. ‘“‘ Maybe we can keep changing officers so 
often that the Japanese will become confused and chase the wrong general.”— 
The Washington Star. 
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THE MODERN SAMSON. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A SATIRE ON RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY ON 
THE ST. PETERSBURG STAGE. 


USSIAN writers occasionally disclose some of the humors 

and paradoxes of the censorship to which books, plays, 
papers, magazines, and libraries are subjected. They do this long 
after the occurrence. It is interesting to contrast the action of the 


authorities in ordering the withdrawal from the stage of one of the 


local theaters of Maxim Gorky’s latest play, “ Datchniki,” of which 
an account was given in these pages some months ago, and in which 
the “ intellectuals ” were mercilessly attacked as parasites, birds of 
passage, and what not, and the licensing by the St. Petersburg 
theater censor of a satirical comedy which, as the critics cautiously 
point out, “hits off” the typical Russian bureaucrat, the conserva- 
tive supporter of “law and order,” the enemy of all reform and 
progress. 

The comedy is the work of a popular playwright, Tchirikoff, 
and is entitled “Ivan Mirovitch.” It seems to be both thoroughly 
realistic and symbolic. It tells a very ordinary story and depicts 
familiar sides of provincial life; at the same time, it invites a 
larger interpretation as an acute criticism of the entire political and 
governmental system of Russia. It is very amusing, but the critic 
of the VVovosti says the author intended to point a serious and sig- 
nificant moral, one preeminently appropriate just now, and “ through 
the laughter tears are to be seen.” 

Here is a condensed résumé of the play, which has very little 
action and no plot, in the conventional sense of the term: 


Ivan Mirovitch is a middle-aged teacher in a provincial gymna- 
sium. He is an authoritarian to the core, a slave to routine and 
duty. He worships the Government and never questions its orders. 
He knows nothing, understands nothing, sympathizes with nothing 
outside of existing law. His own life is rigidly regulated, and he 
would regulate with equal sternness the lives of others—the mem- 
bers of his family, the pupils, the subjects of the autocracy. He 
has never known an independent impulse, a heterodox idea. He 
is, spiritually, a dead man in a dead environment. His existence 
is mean, narrow, joyless. 

He has binding rules for everything, including the most trivial 
details of every-day life. -His wife, Vera, is younger than himself, 
and belongs to a radically different type. He had killed his first 
wife by his tyrannical exactions and enforced monotony and con- 
formity to petty notions of order and propriety. Vera revolts. 
“You would,” she says to him, “ prescribe for my benefit when to 
laugh, when to grieve, and what to laugh or grieve over.” The 
most natural and innocent wish on her part, if it does not harmo- 
nize with his “rules,” is resisted. Even the furniture in the house 
must not be readjusted. When he finds a thing in a new place, he 
puts it back in the old place. “We must have order and sym- 
metry,” he explains; “nature is symmetrical. We have each two 
hands, two feet, two sides.” “ Yes,” answers Vera; “but only one 
head, and that one, unhappily, is often empty.” 

He makes everybody miserable, and Vera, profoundly discon- 
tented, finds some intellectual pleasure in the society of a young 
man of intelligence and aspiration. She is not, however, in love 
with this young man, and does not contemplate any extraordinary 
action. She has children to care for and, if possible, save from 
the blighting influence of the husband’s precepts and example. 

But, unlike the first wife, she gradually emancipates herself ina 
moral sense. She can not change her external life, but she rises 
above her environment and learns to despise it. Her husband’s 
“system,” at first terribly formidable to her, becomes ludicrous. 
“I no longer fear you,” she tells Ivan Mirovitch finally; “I 
thought you were dangerous, but you are only a scarecrow, I find. 
I am not to be overawed and intimidated into submission.” 

And Ivan, so long an absolute despot, is shorn of his power. 
He is disarmed, helpless, and Vera will have her own way hence- 
forth. 


Every scene in this comedy, says the Novosti, is fascinatingly 


true to life. The spectator sees before him the social and domes- 
tic and pedagogical conditions of provincial Russia, with the dull, 
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contemptible, stifling, fatal “ regularity ” so dear to the bureaucratic 
soul. And as hesees all this he can not help thinking of those who 
yearn for a fuller, freer, richer life, and who are deceived by scare- 
crows they mistake for real and dangerous enemies. 

The critic of the Movoye Vremya declares the play to be a thing 
of hints and possibilities, scraps and undeveloped germs, rather 
than a finished, thought-out, artistic whole. But he admits that it 
was keenly enjoyed by the audience and voted a great success. — 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





MUTILATING ‘‘ THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER.” 


URING recent years a “revised” version of “ The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” has been given wide circulation through 
school books used in Indiana, Louisiana, New York, and other 
States. It adds the following fifth stanza to the original four stan- 
zas written by Francis Scott Key: 
When our land is illumined by Liberty’s smile, 
If a foe from within strikes a blow at her glory, 
Down, down with the foe who dares to defile 
The stars of her flag and the page of her story ; 
By the millions unchained who our birthright have gained 
We will keep her bright blazon forever unstained. 

The first remonstrance against what the New York 77mes terms 
“a monstrous perversion” came from Confederate veterans of 
Louisiana, who were amazed, in attending a school celebration in 
New Orleans, to hear their own grandchildren singing a stanza 
which credited the author of a song of the war of 1812 with knowl- 
edge of the Emancipation Proclamation, issued half a century 
later! The New Orleans School Board and the Louisiana State 
Board of Education were led to take up the matter, and compelled 
the American Book Company to withdraw the volumes containing 
the objectionable version. In Indiana, the State Legislature has 
called for the restoration of the original text in the school books, 
impelled apparently by the consideration that the framers of the 
revised version are guilty of an impudent interpolation. And now 
the New York State Legislature has unanimously passed a bill 
prohibiting the circulation of the mutilated version. 

The authorship of the objectionable stanza is attributed by some 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. It seems that during the Civil 
War Dr. Holmes was prevailed upon to add two stanzas to the re- 
ceived text of Key, to bring it down to date. But as Zhe Times 
points out, he was “a person of undoubted poetical! sensibility ” and 
“ subjoined his verses, instead of being guilty of the impertinence of 
undertaking to interpolate them.” ‘The guilty agent in the present 
instance is not named; but Superintendent Maxwell, of the New 
York Board of Education, is held toa large share of responsibility, 
on the ground that he sanctioned the use of the interpolated ver- 
sion in New York State. Zhe 7imes comments further : 


“The whole question raised by the discussion which has resulted 
in legislative action seems to us to be the question of interpolation 
or subjunction. A stanza added to Key’s poem, by whomsoever, 
and without reference to its poetical value, was legitimate as an 
addition, and impertinent as an interpolation. As to the ascrip- 
tion of the additional stanza to Holmes, Dr. Holmes’s own esti- 
mate of its poetical value is evinced by the fact that it does not 
appear in the collected edition of his poems, issued twenty years 
ago, and twenty years after the close of the Civil War.” 


The New York /yreeman’s Journal says: 


“It is gratifying to know that the fraud is not to be permitted to 
stand anywhere. Other State authorities, New York included, 
have already set about to follow the good examples of Indiana and 
Louisiana in decreeing the restoration of the anthem to its original 
form as it left the hands of its patriotic and gifted author, and so it 
may be said and believed that assurance is thus given that as long 
as the glorious banner waves, the song in its entirety will be pre- 
served and held in reverence as one of the noblest memorials 
of it.” 
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THE SCHILLER CENTENARY. 


HE hundredth anniversary of the death of Friedrich Schiller, 
which is being celebrated with speech-making and dramatic 
festivals in many countries, has served to renew interest in one of 
the few supremely great poets of the world. Of the tributes 
evoked to fit the occasion, two of the most notable appear in the 
pages of Zhe North American Review (New York) and the 
Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), from the pens, respectively, of Wolf 
von Schierbrand and Eugen Kuhnmann. The former writer 
treats Schiller as “ preeminently the national German poet,” de- 
claring further that, outside of Germany, his influence “has, per- 
haps, been greater than that of any other German writer, with the 
possible exception of Heine.” Herr Kuhnmann thinks that Schil- 
ler “ outstripped all predecessors in the sphere of dramatic art,” 
and was “ the greatest, the most perfect, of born tragic poets.” 
Schiller’s poetic activity is divided by Mr. von Schierbrand into 
three periods: first, the period of “storm and stress,” ending in 
1783, during which he wrote his 
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the prize of popularity. If ever a poet could be termed ‘ national,’ 
in the broadest sense of that word, it is Schiller. 

“ This is seen by every test. First and last, millions more of his 
works have been sold than of those of any other German writer 
His poems are to be found in nearly every German home, however 
humble, by the Rhine or the Hudson, the Danube or the Missis- 
sippi. Schiller’s dramas are performed on every German-speak- 
ing stage on the globe, and they always ‘ draw,’ whether in Berlin 
or New York. Quotations from Schiller are more often used and 
more generally understood by Germans than are those from Shake- 
speare in the English-speaking world. About the last things a na- 
tive German will forget abroad are the ballads of Schiller he 
learned by heart when a small boy. 

“The Schiller conception of the world; his notion of country, 
home, and family, of love, honor, and duty ; his belief in the broth- 
erhood of man, the oneness of the universe, and the inherent good- 
ness of the human heart; his idea of divine government—these 
things, within a decade of the poet’s death, became part and par- 
cel of the German soul.” 


Herr Kuhnmann regards “ The Robbers” as the fullest expres- 


sion of Schiller’s unique genius, 





earlier poems and the three dra- 
mas, “ The Robbers,” “ Fiesco,” 
and “ Intrigue and Love”; sec- 
ondly, the esthetic-philosophical 
period, concluding with his his- 
torical works and the “ Esthet- 
ic Education of Man”; and, 
thirdly, the so-called classical 
period, from 1793 to 1805, dur- 
ing which he was in close asso- 
ciation with Goethe and wrote 
“William Tell.” His preemi- 
nence in German poetry and his 
popularity with German youth 
and German women are attrib- 
uted to “his quenchless en- 
thusiasm, his noble pathos, the 
extraordinary wealth of imagery 
in all his writings, his love of 
liberty and the emphasis he lays 
everywhere and always on hu- 
man worth, his contempt of caste 
and rank distinctions, his moral 
exaltation, his purity of thought 
and polish of expression, his 
glorification of love and _ ideal- 
ization of woman, the wide 
range of his sympathies and of 





his chosen subjects.” Says Mr. 





arguing that in this drama the 
poet combines and reflects all 
the great writers that preceded 
him. Between Schiller and 
Milton a“ remarkable similarity 
of imaginative power” is dis- 
cerned. The German exhibits 
a keen pathos kindred to that 
of the Englishman. His char- 
acters are “gigantic Titans like 
Prometheus, of angelic stature 
like Satan in ‘ Paradise Lost.’” 
Both poets regarded man from 
the standpoint of “the eternal 
ordinance which decreed his 
perfection.” Mankind in com- 
plete degradation confronted 
them asadreary contrast. They 
therefore painted humanity with 
a sense of the tragedy of the 
picture—humanity fallen from 
primal glory. In the opinion 
of Herr Kuhnmann, Schiller 
surpassed Milton in his exposi- 
tion of this tragic situation. To 
quote further : 


“Carl Moor [the protagonist 





von Schierbrand : 


FRIEDRICH 
(1759-1805). 


‘Together, these distinctive 
qualities of his muse constitute a 


such as no other German writer 

has ever been able to present, not even Goethe or Heine. Any 
one at all familiar with German literature will know from number- 
less biographies of noted Germans that it was Schiller’s works, 
and more particularly his poems, which molded their early thought 
and youthful aspirations. All through the first three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century Schiller stamped his impress on the national 
mind and heart. That Germany was known through those three 
generations as the ‘ country of high thinking and low living’ was, 
primarily, due to Schiller. His idealism and cosmopolitanism 
prevailed among high and low. Rarely has a poet exercised for so 
long such an overpowering and general sway over the sentiment 
and intellect of his race. It overtopped by far that of Goethe. 
Indeed, Goethe has never been ‘ popular’ in Germany, tho a few 
of his works have been. He has always been, and he remains to- 
day, the poet of the select few; and not only Heine, but such sec- 
ond-rate stars as Uhland, Theodore Kérner, Kleist, Hauff, have 
been, during nearly all this time, successfully vying with him for 


of ‘ The Robbers’] is set forth 
eomrties as a representative of universal 
humanity confronted by the cold 
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He was “ preeminently the national German poet,” says Wolf von Schierbrand, legalism of his time Tie his v ory 
and “ his influence abroad has, perhaps, been greater than that of any other Ger- wickedness he is the strong youth 
claim to affection and popularity man writer, with the possible exception of Heine.” 


who longs forthe light. And the 
tragic situation of which we 
speak is concentrated in him; we may say that in this character of 
Schiller’s true and perfect tragedy was for the first time personified. 
The strength of goodness itself in him dies away in vacillation, and 
thenceforth he develops wickedness in its most atrocious form. 
Even the moral energy of his nature contributes to the tragic catas- 
trophe. He comes to destruction through the very nobility of his 
nature. Such a conception as this of Schiller’s contains all that is 
most serious, most pathetic, in human thought. It is not too 
much to say that here is clearly and fully set forth the tragedy 
which only dimly floats before the eyes of Milton. It is the eter- 
nal tragedy of human life stripped of the husks of theological my- 
thology.” 


One of the principal evidences of Schiller’s power Herr Kuhn- 
mann finds in the influence which he exercised on the poets of his 
day, both German and foreign. 


“Carl Moor is the connecting link in the nineteenth century 
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between Milton’s Satan and a whole host of poetic heroes, inclu- 
ding the heroes of Byron. We see in this character the high-water 
mark of pathos and satire; the war of the individual with the con- 
ventionalities of society is here depicted. Here are typified the 
depraved who are unconscious of their depravity, who revel in un- 
bridled violence, ever unsatisfied in their restlessness and isolation 
—from the Lucifer of Byron’s ‘Cain’ to Don Juan and other varia- 
tions of the same type. There is a succession of such literary he- 
roes from Milton's Satan through Carl Moor to the present time. 
Goethe was the first to point out the affinity of Byron’s genius to 
that of Schiller.” 


In comparing Schiller with his contemporaries, Herr Kuhnmann 
gives the author of “ The Robbers” the first place. Like Goethe, 
he wrote tragedy; like Lessing, he took his characters from con- 
temporary life; but “Schiller alone attained perfection in the 
graduation of his dramatic action.” Moreover, he often soars to 
a sublimity which his contemporaries never attained, and “ must 
therefore be counted a greater genius than any of them.” The 
writer finally proceeds to discuss Schiller’s relation to Shake- 
speare : 


“The unfolding of such a character as that of Carl Moor, which 
is the central point of the play, is without example in the works of 
Shakespeare, altho it is a character most genuinely tragic. Pecul- 
iar to Schiller is the poetic instinct which drives him to represent 
the moral side of life as connected with future reward and retribu- 
tion. Man asa moral being is his theme, and this he treats from 
a point of view Shakespeare never took. _ This is exactly where 
the two poets differ. In‘The Robbers’ Franz stands toward Carl 
as good toward evil; the question of a moral ordering of the uni- 
verse sinks into insignificance in comparison with the question of 
the moral principle in these men. This tendency, as resulting in 
the moralizing which crops up in the play, is peculiar to Schiller, 
who had learned that only by such an expedient could tragedy be 
made a living thing. The result has been significant. The whole 
development of the German drama from Gerstenberg to Schiller 
betrays the influence of Shakespeare. Schiller is the only poet 
subsequent to Shakespeare who in his first work produced, by dint 
of a conception of tragic representation wholly his own, a new and 
original form of the loftiest tragic art."—7ranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE NATIONAL NOTE IN RECENT AMERICAN 
POETRY. 


PERUSAL of Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s new volume of criti- 

cism, “The Younger American Poets,” suggests reflection 
on the extent to which the poetry of our day is transfused by patri- 
otic and national sentiment. Miss Rittenhouse restricts herself to 
the consideration of poets who have been born during the last half 
century and “ whose place is still in the making.” In the case of 
Richard Hovey, with whom the author begins her volume, that 
part of his work dealing with themes that might be called national 
is thus described : 


“Aside from the dramas, and the noble elegy ‘ Seaward,’ 
Hovey’s most representative work is found in his collection 
‘ Along the Trail,’ which opens with a group of battle-hymns in- 
spired by the Spanish-American War. With the exception of 
*Unmanifest Destiny,’ and occasional trumpet notes from the 
poem called ‘ Bugles,’ these battle-songs are more or less perfunc- 
tory, nor are they ethically the utterance of a prophet. There is 
the old assumption that because war has ever been it ever will be; 
that because the sword has been the instrument of progress in past 
world-crises, it is the divinely chosen arbiter. There is nothing of 
that development of man that shall find a higher way, no visioning 
of a world-standard to which all nations shall conform ; it is rather 
the celebration of brawn, as in the sonnet‘ America.’ The jubi- 
lant note of his call of the ‘ Bugles,’ however, thrills with passion- 
ate pride in his country as the deliverer of the weak, for the ulti- 
mate idea in Hovey’s mind was his country’s altruism.” 


George E. Woodberry is characterized as “an American and 
ever an American.” “His ode to‘ My Country,’” says Miss Rit- 


tenhouse, “is an impassioned utterance, fuil of ideality, and pride 
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in things as they are, not lacking, however, in the prophetic vision 
of what they shall be. He trusts his country without reservation, 
recognizes her greater commission in what has terrified many poets 
—the absorption of the Eastern isles—and bids her be swift to 
yield her benefits.” Passing on to an estimate of Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles and his book of matin songs, “ On Life’s Stairway,” 
the writer observes: 


“One notes its spontaneity, and the evident love of song that is 
its primal impulse. The fancy is fresh and sprightly, not having 
yet thought’s heavier freight; the optimism is robust, the loyalty 
to one’s own time impassioned and absolute, and the democracy 
and Americanism distinguishing it are of the commendable if some- 
what grandiloquent type belonging to youthful patriotism.” 


In the case of several of the other poets treated, however, Miss 
Rittenhouse emphasizes a sense of detachment from modern life. 
She describes Lizette Woodworth Reese as “an Elizabethan, not 
by affectation but by temperament”; she points out that “the 
Oriental poems of Mr. Scollard have often a greater vitality than 
the Occidental ones,” because “ of their deep rooting in life, tho a 
life foreign to us”; she notes that many of the verses of Miss 
Edith M. Thomas deal with “ motives drawn from classic sources” ; 
that Mary McNeil Fenollosa “ in her Eastern poems is every whit 
the artist; in her Western, her Occidental poems, she is without 
special distinction ” ; of the work of Louise Imogen Guiney she re- 
marks that “it would-be hard to say with what race classicism it is 
tinctured. Rather say that she is a classic by temperament and 
has drawn to herself, as by chemical affinity, such things as are 
rare and choice in the world of books and life, and has fused them 
in the alembic of her own nature, until the resultant blend is some- 
thing new and strange, having a racy tang and a flavor all its own, 
and yet with a hint of all the elements that went to its com- 
pounding.” Contrasting the treatment of nature in the work of 
American poets as compared with the treatment of the same theme 
in the poetry of Canadian singers, such as Bliss Carman and 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Miss Rittenhouse says: 


“What is there about Canada that sets the blood of her poets 
a-tingle and lends magic to their fingers when writing of her? 
What is there in Grand Pré’s ‘ barren reaches by the tide,’ or in 
the ’marshes of Tantramar, that such a spell should wait upon 
them, calling the roamer 


Back into the looming wonder, 
The Companionship of Earth? 


With American poets of the present day, despite their feeling for 
nature, it is rather her beauty in the abstract than any particular 
locality with which they chance to be associated that inspires 
them,—tho Mr. Cawein in his allegiance to Kentucky furnishes a 
marked exception to this statement,—but the Canadian poets, with 
a passion like that of a lover, sing of the haunts that knew their 
first devotion: now with a buoyant infectious note, now with a 
reminiscent sadness. In short, the Canadian poets seem to have a 
sympathetic identity with their country, an interchange of person- 
ality by which they reciprocally express each other.” 


Turning to the question of the apparent waning of poetic inspi- 
ration in our day, the critic admits that the impression has come to 
prevail “ that art is choking virility of utterance, and that a wholly 
new order of song must grow from newer needs—song that shall 
express our national masculinity, our robust democracy, our en- 
larged patriotism, and our sometimes bumptious Americanism ; 
that labor must have its definite poet, and ‘the hymn to the 
workman’s God’ contain some different note from that hitherto 
chanted; ... that a sturdier race of bards must arise, ‘ sprung 
from the toilers at the bench and plow ’—that, in fine, the new 
America must have a more orotund voice to sing her needs.” If 
this is so, she argues, we ought to find “ the sturdy laborer and the 
common folk in general” coming to Whitman and Kipling for re- 
freshment and inspiration, whereas they are read by the cultivated, 
and “the boatman and the woodsman” will be found more often 
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RICHARD HOVEY. LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


MARY MCNEIL FENOLLOSA. BLISS CARMAN. 


A GROUP OF THE ‘*YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS.” 


knowing his Burns or Shakespeare or his Scott. To quote 
further : 


“ Heaven forfend that our bards shall spring from a race 


Unkempt, athletic, rude, 

Rough as the prairies, tameless as the sea. 
Rather let them spring from the very ripest, richest-natured class of 
men and women, not servile to custom, but having the breadth of 
vision, the poise, the fine and harmonious development that flowers 
from the highest cultivation, whether in the schools or in life. It 
did not emasculate the work of Browning or Milton or Goethe, nor 
of our own Lowell, or many another, that he had the most pro- 
found enrichment that education and traditional culture could give 
him. Originality is not crushed by cultivation, nor will native im- 
pulse go far without it. The need is of a poet who shall divine the 
underlying harmonies of life, who shall stimulate and develop the 
higher nature, and disclose the alchemizing truth that shall trans- 
mute the gross ore of experience into the fine metal of character 
and spiritual beauty.” 





REVIVAL OF A MOLIERE COMEDY. 
ICHARD MANSFIELD is held to have rendered a con- 
spicuous service to dramatic art in America by producing, 
for the first time in the English language, Moliére’s comedy, “ The 
Misanthrope.” This play is characterized by the New York Her- 
ald as “the dramatic masterpiece of its language and country,” 
comparable to the “ Timon of Athens” of Shakespeare, but more 
nearly akin to “ Hamlet”; and Mr. Winter, of the New York 7776- 
une, speaks of the first American presentation (in the New Am- 
sterdam Theater, New York) as “ one of the most important theat- 
rical events, not merely of the current season, but of the dramatic 
epoch.” 

“The Misanthrope” was first played in 1666 at the Palais Royal 
Theater in Paris, Moliére himself taking the leading part. Its mo- 
tive may be briefly elucidated as follows: 

Alceste, the leading character of the play, is a cynic, incorrupt- 
edly and even savagely frank and honest, who turns with loathing 
from the cant, the hypocrisy, and the vices of his fellow man. He 
will neither use precaution in business, nor judgment in courtship, 
nor suavity in social intercourse. He is in love with Céliméne, a 
selfish, shallow, beautiful young woman, accomplished in coquetry, 
proficient in the arts of feminine fascination, shrewd, clever, cen- 
sorious, heartless, and not in any way a suitable mate for him. A 
rival aspirant for the favor of Céliméne has written some silly 
verses about that charmer, and he insists on reading them to Al- 
ceste and demanding a critical opinion of them. Alceste is ad- 
vised by his friends to say the usual commonplace words of empty 
Praise. He not only speaks the harsh truth, but ‘sakes it as offen- 


sive as possible; and the result is a quarrel. Later he receives 
documentary proof of the flirtations of the deceitful Céliméne, and 
confronts her with them. At the height of their stormy colloquy 
he is interrupted and turned aside by peril of arrest, consequent on 
the loss of a lawsuit. Alceste becomes almost frenzied in the 
agony of his wounded spirit and the bitterness of his misanthropy. 
The final catastrophe is precipitated when, in a deftly devised as- 
semblage of the eight essential interlocutory characters, disingenu- 
ous and malicious letters, written by Céliméne to Acaste and Cli- 
tande—two of her butterfly suitors—are read aloud by these indig- 
nant dupes of coquetry, and the artful siren stands revealed as an 
image of paltry vanity and shameful deceit. Even then the tor- 
tured Alceste declares that he will wed her if she will discard all 
society, forsake the world, and dwell with him alone in rural soli- 
tude. This sacrifice she can not make, and the misanthrope finally 
avows his loathing for such a nature and his repudiation. of every 
human tie. “Deceived on every side,” says this wretched being, 
“and overwhelmed with injustice, I will fly from this vortex of 
vice, and, in some secret nook on earth, if such there is, enjoy the 
freedom of being an honest man.” 


Of Mr. Mansfield’s impersonation of Alceste 7he Sun says: “ It 
was a strange adventure for Richard Mansfield, the vivid, volcanic 
impersonator of picturesque, titanic characters, and stranger still 
occurring on Broadway, the home of sound and fury. Yet the 
strangest thing of all was that the huge audience followed each 
word attentively, and rewarded stroke after stroke of the pure com- 
edy of manners with intelligent and heartfelt laughter.” Mr. Win- 
ter’s estimate (in 7e Tribune) is couched in these terms: 


“ Mr. Mansfield’s presentment of Alceste is remarkable for truth 
of nature and poetry of ideal, and the method of his presentment is 
remarkable for delicacy, precision, and ease. He shows, to the 
vision, a handsome, haughty, aristocratic, elegant gentleman ; but, 
from first to last, he is fervid, nervous, tremulous—revealing, in 
solicitude of countenance and agitation of manner, the disquietude 
of an anxious, restless mind and the anguish of a lacerated heart. 
He is no carpet knight nor drawing-room fribble. His demeanor 
toward the courtiers is marked by predominant authority, and it is 
made caustic with fine sarcasm. His denotement of Alceste’s love 
for Céliméne is sympathetic with beautiful sincerity, and is made 
very piteous with revelation of the undercurrent of doubt, appre- 
hension, mental conflict, and suffering. His delivery, whether of 
blunt truths, veiled sarcasms, or the verbal shafts of ridicule, is 
swift, incisive, piquant, and at once bright and dark—as it should 
be—in the interblending of humor with pain. His passion, in Al- 
ceste’s appeal to the possibly better nature latent in Céliméne, is, 
to an extraordinary degree, eloquent and touching. His portrayal 
of the growth of Alceste’s misanthropy—in a gradual transit from 
morbid doubt and splenetic bitterness to passionate, defiant desper- 
ation—is admirable alike in subtlety of design and symmetry of art.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


TO MAKE THE CACTUS USEFUL. 


S there anything that the plant-breeder can not accomplish? 
He seems to be taking, in the popular mind, the place once 
occupied by the electrical“ wizard.” Physics having held the cen- 
ter of the wonder-working stage for a good many years, it is only 


right that the botanist should have his turn. The latest contract 


undertaken by Luther Burbank, who has given us so many vege- 
table wonders, is to double the population of the world by peopling 
its deserts—at least this is what his new spineless cactus may 
easily do, if we are to believe an “ expert of national reputation,” 
quoted (but not named) 
by Hamilton Wright in 
an article contributed 
to The World To-Day. 
Says Mr. Wright: 

“The spineless cac- 
tus, the latest plant 
marvel originated by 
Mr. Burbank, probably 
gives greater promise 
of usefulness to man 
than any other of Mr. 
Burbank’s creations. 
The spineless cactus is 
an improved variety of 
the ordinary wild cactus 
known as the prickly 
pear, of which there are 
numerous species and 
more than a thousand 
varieties. The spine- 
less cactus upon which 
Mr. Burbank has been 
at work these ten years 
is not alone a cactus 
without spines. Itis a 
juicy, nourishing forage plant of great size and rapid growth; its 
blossom is larger, more vivid in coloring, and more fragrant than 
that of its wild parent; some of the blossoms are a scarlet wine 
red, others a golden yellow. Its fruit, which in flavor somewhat 
resembles an orange or pomegranate, is as large as a big apple, 
delicious, and sugary. The exterior of the fruit is pink, white, yel- 
low, or a deep blood red, and the interior is often the color of 
the reddish portion of the inside of a watermelon. The writer 
was permitted to taste a portion of one of these fruits, and, by 
the way, this single fruit was worth many thousands of dollars. 
The taste impresses one with that quality of refinement in fruit taste 
which one obtains from eating a delicious orange. The leaves of 
spineless are smooth as an apple and soft as a peach. One may 
rub his cheek upon the great flipper-like leaves of spineless with 
impunity. Theacrid juice found 





LUTHER BURBANK, 
Originator of the spineless cactus. 
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one respect it is superior to alfalfa,as damage often comes to stock 
by allowing them to run free in a green alfalfa field. 

“Altho Mr. Burbank has definitely established the strain of 
spineless cactus, it will be several years before he is ready to place 
it on the market asa commercial propesition. Among other things 
he desires to ‘ fix’ the strain so that it will grow in any part of the 
United States. Mr. Burbank has experimented with one thousand 
or more varieties of 
cactus on his sta- 
tions at Sebastopol 
and Santa Rosa, Cal- 
ifornia, including all 
known edible vari- 
eties that grow in 
the United States 
from Maine and 
Southern Canada 
and Patagonia. It 
is a favorable com- 
mentary upon the 
usefulness of Mr. 
Burbank’s work that 
all his plants, when 
placed upon the mar- 
ket, have been found 
to reproduce the 
qualities he has 
stamped upon them. 
If, therefore, Mr. 
Burbank shall eventually develop a cactus adaptable to the many 
climatic conditions of the United States, it will undoubtedly stand 
the most rigorous tests that are placed uponit. Mr. Burbank has 
lately received some very valuable varieties from Africa and South 
America, and is anxious to obtain a species from the Galapagos 
Islands, upon which the giant Galapagos tortoises feed. 

“The fruit of the cactus has been used agriculturally to some ex- 
tent in Sicily and the neighboring regions of the Mediterranean, 
as well as by the Indians of the desert portion of the United States 
and Mexico. The larger thorns are removed by brushing with a 
stiff broom, and sometimes the tiny spines or spicules at the base 
of the thorns are singed off. The cowboys of the Southwest burn 
off the spines in droughty times. It is only a short-feed measure, 
however; the labor in removing the spines is too great and many 
of the cattle get sick through the inflammation set up by the thorns 
which may not have been removed. Only those who have seen 
cattle die in a cactus country can realize what spineless may mean 
to the cattleman. That portion of the staked plains in Texas cov- 
ered with prickly pear cactus is probably as large as the State of 
Ohio, yet thousands of cattle perish annually of drought amid cac- 
tus jungles. 

“Upon his plant farm at Santa Rosa, Cal., Mr. Burbank has a 
specimen of spineless which, at three years old, is between seven 
and eight feet high and weighs probably about eight hundred 
pounds. Another spineless is a year old and higher than a man’s 
shoulder. Its leaves are from a foot and one-half to two and one- 
half feet long. They have a thickness of several inches; one of 
them would nearly or quite feed 

















LEAVES OF THE TWO VARIETIES, SHOWING IN- 
TERMEDIATE STAGE, 
Courtesy of The World To-Day (Chicago). 








in the cactus of the desert has 
been eliminated by Mr. Bur- 
bank. 

“Bulk for bulk, spineless is 
about half as nutritious as al- 
falfa, which has been pro- 
nounced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to 
be probably the best all around 
ef known forage plants. But, 
acre for acre, the yield of spine- 
less cactus will be far greater 
than the yield of alfalfa. ... 
The spineless cactus is relished 
by all kinds of stock. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, 
geese, and other animals thrive 
on it. When fed with cotton 
seed or other hydrocarbons, it 
will make a complete ration in 
fattening stock for market. In 








THORNY CACTUS AND SPINELESS GROWING SIDE BY SIDE. 
Courtesy of The World To-Day (Chicago). 


a sheep a day. 

“As a commercial proposi- 
tion it will cost from $10 to $25 
an acre to plant spineless when 
once it is generally grown. It 
can be produced just as readily 
as the spiny cactus, and with a 
great deal less profanity. It 
will, of course, be raised from 
cuttings, and these need merely 
be scattered over the earth 
Should a cactus be tipped overt 
and the top touch the ground, 
that portion will immediately 
send out roots exceedingly long 
and slender. Anadverse season 
will not destroy the cuttings 
which have been scattered over 
the soil to grow. ...... 

“In originating the spineless 
cactus, Mr. Burbank has taken 























advantage of the fact that 
the cacti are very much 
more pliable than some 
other plants, tho, indeed, 
the laymen in plant breed- 
ing might have difficulty 
in discovering wherein 
this adaptability lies. To 
quote, with Mr. Bur- 
bank’s permission, from 
the minutes of an address 
delivered by him at the 
International Plant 
Breeding Conference in 
New York in 1902: 
‘ Plants having numerous 
THE ROLLING ROAD DURING CONSTRUCTION, — representatives in various 
SHOWING BASE OF INCLINE, parts of the earth possess 
Courtesy of The Western Electrician (Chicago). adaptability in a much 
higher degree than the 
monotypic species, for having been subjected to great variations 
of soil, climate, and other influences, their continued existence 
has been secured only by the inherent habits which adaptation 
demanded; while the monotypic species, not being able to fit 
themselves for their surroundings without a too radically expensive 
change, have continued to exist only under certain special condi- 
tions. Thus two important advantages are secured to the breeder 
who selects from the genera having numerous species, the advan- 
tage of natural pliability, and the numerous species to work upon 
for still further variations.’ ” 


It will be remembered that Mr. Burbank is now to devote his 
whole time to research, the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
having granted him $10,000 a year for ten years, so that his unique 
labors can he carried on without interruption or limitation. 


A MOVING STAIRCASE FOR VEHICLES. 


SO-CALLED “rolling road,” utilizing the principle of the 

now familiar escalator or moving stairway, is in operation in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It conveys loaded wagons with their horses up 
a steep incline, which would otherwise necessitate “doubling up” 
or drawing smaller loads. The installation is the first ever at- 
tempted and is said to attract considerable at- 
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it is only that necessary 
to overcome friction and 
raise the wagons. 

“Four Westinghouse 
motors are arranged, one 
at each end and two be- 
tween, at equal distances 
apart. They revolve at 
850 revolutions a minute 
and are provided with a 
17 to 1 reduction gear; 
each carries a sprocket 
chain 36 feet long, run- 
ning over wheels at each 
end, and these in turn en- 
gage a large chain run- 
ning the entire length of UPPER END OF THE ROLLING ROAD, SHOW- 
the belt. This is accom- ING CONTROLLING STATION. 
plished by placing teeth Courtesy of 7ke Western Electrician (Chicago). 
on the outer side of the 
motor chains, which engage the endless chain both above and 
below, in this way evening up the pressure on the belt.” 























It has been found that the mechanism requires less than half the 
power that has been provided. The road is not in continual mo- 
tion, as it must be stopped for teams to drive on and off. Says the 
writer in conclusion : 


“But two and one-half to three minutes are necessary for the 
transportation of a wagon from the foot of the hill to the top. 
And the road will carry all the wagons that can be driven on to it. 
As high as seven or eight have been taken up at one time. The 
saving in time from points about this place, where many coal and 
lumber yards, factories, and warehouses are located, is about 50 
minutes. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is building a fruit 
depot near the road, and this will give it a large amount of busi- 
ness. It is probable that another road will be built at a point 
where wagons from several other large freight depots may b> ‘aken 
up the hill in this way.” 


MACHINE-MADE MORALITY. 


HE assertion that there is no absolute and fixed standard of 
morality—that what was right centuries ago may be wrong 
to-day—is the protest of the modern student of ethics against the 
rigid systems of his predecessors, the attempts to construct a hard 
and fast body of rules to which right action must 





tention. Says the writer of a description contrib- 








tued to Zhe Western Electrician (April 1): 


“The rolling road consists of a great belt or 
moving platform eight feet wide, carried upward 
on a level with the concrete enclosurs and back 
underneath. It passes around a sheave at each 
end, and is supported above by four rows of idlers 
turning on roller bearings and so arranged that two 
in each row are always under every truck of two 
boards each in the belt. The lower half of the 
belt, passing back down the grade, is supported 
on two rows of idlers, one at each side. The belt 
itself is made up of heavy boards arranged cross- 
wise and divided into trucks of two boards each. 
These are securely fastened together and the trucks 
are connected with strong metal links. The boards 
are metal bound on the edges, so that they will last 
for years. Two safety cables extend the entire 
length of the belt, and at short intervals links pass 
up through the belt from them, to which the wag- 
ons and vehicles are clamped. 

“The length of the road is 420 feet and the rise 
in that distance is 65 feet. Owing to the heavy 











=e of necessity conform. The idea that there is no 
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such system is apt to be repugnant to the mind of 
the layman, but it is after all merely equivalent to 
the statement that it is humanly impossible to con- 
struct such a system. We may acknowledge that 
there is an absolute standard of right and wrong 
and still admit that we are not yet prepared to 
state it, altho we may be readier to do so than our 
ancestors were. In a recent book on “ Morality 
and the Science of Morals,” by Professor Lévy- 
Bruhl, of the Sorbonne, Paris, the writer inge- 
niously likens all systems of theoretical morals to 
curves subjected to the single condition that they 
must pass through a certain number of given 
points. He might have gone farther in his geo- 
metrica] simile and assumed the existence of an 
ideal curve that should represent absolute morality, 
to whose course the others approximate more and 
more closely as the ages roll by, without, perhaps, 
ever becoming identical with it. In a review of 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s book in the Revue Scien- 











construction of the belt—it weighs 106 tons—at 





first thought its operation would seem impossible ; 
but when it is considered that the returning half is 
descending the grade underneath the ascending half 
it will be plain that the power necessary to operate 


ROLLING ROAD IN CLEVELAND. IN 
OPERATION, 


tifigue (February 25), M. Henri Piéron compares 
the development of our ideas of morality, as one 
of the factors of social order, with that of vegeta- 


The Western 1 é 
Courtesy of The Western Electr: 18 organisms, and points out that in each case 
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progress is accompanied with the wasteful prodigality that char- 
acterizes all evolution. He says: 


“The propagation of a great number of animal and vegetable 
species is assured by means of an immense number of millions of 
germs which almost all perish, while only a few develop and come 
to maturity—a process of frightful prodigality which would shock 
our feelings of the reasonable adaptation of means toend if we had 
not a preconceived attitude of admiration for whatever nature offers 
us. In like manner human societies maintain themselves, and this 
is afactof nature; but the social order that is thus perpetuated (of 
which morality is one of the essential factors) is perhaps obtained 
by an equal disregard of what we call economy and finality. Per- 
haps there is here also an enormous prodigality, an unjustifiable 
expenditure (to our reason, at least) of suffering, of misery, of 
physical and moral pain—a sacrifice, renewed at each generation, 
of the immense majority of individuals to the operation of the so- 
cial whole. 

“These defects the knowledge of social science will doubtless 
enable us to diminish, just as the prodigality of useless germs is 
diminished when man adopts artificial cultivation. But we do not 
need to announce to-morrow a‘ rational art of morality’ made up 
of whole cloth. 

“As we are not now talking of purely theological speculation, 
such a construction is not possible; applications follow the prog- 
ress of science but slowly, and this progress itself is slow. And, 
besides, a system of morals made to order would not be accepted 
if it could be offered, for to become practical, morality must be 
based on sentiment; and as our natures are already impregnated 
with certain moral forms, a rational morality would remain sterile. 
The progress of evolution is continuous, in spite of some apparent 
intervals, and it is the same with moral as with biologic transform- 
ism. 

“There are two ideas that we must absorb deeply if we wish to 
keep a scientific attitude of mind with regard to phenomena, if we 
wish to escape from the domain of prejudice and sentiment. . 
on the one hand, that in science truth does not exist, but is con- 
stantly growing, more and more completely, more and more exact- 
ly; that is to say, more and more adequately to phenomenal 
reality, across and beyond all hypotheses, which are only tem- 
porary and can not pretend to be eternal. On the other hand, of 
justice itself the same thing is true: it does not exist, it becomes; 
it also is in a continued process of evolution, and grows more and 
more complete and exact as it assures social equilibrium better and 
better, across and beyond all moral forms, all precepts and all sys- 
tems. To thes we should not attach any absolute value any more 
than we do to theories and hypotheses.”— 7ranslation made fir 
THe LITERARY DIGEST. 


WATER: PURE AND ADULTERATED. 


Seren hee on a recent report by Dr. Hamer, the medi- 
cal officer for the County of London, in which it is stated 
that a quarter of a pint of carbonated or aérated water of some 
kind is consumed daily by every man, woman, and child in the 
United Kingdom, Zhe Hospital says editorially : 


“It does seem inconceivable that, with the supplies of the new 
water board freely available, so large a number of persons should 
seek to contaminate what poets describe as‘ the pure element,’ not 
only with carbonic-acid gas, but also with a great variety of phys- 
icky abominations of different kinds. Dr. Hamer attributes the 
custom, in some degree, to the fact that our potable waters, by the 
filtrations and other processes necessary in order to present them 
to the consumer in a state of satisfactory purity, are deprived of a 
freshness which is grateful to the palate, and that this is in a cer- 
tain degree restored by the artificial aération. To some extent, no 
doubt, this may be so, but the explanation is hardly adequate to 
the magnitude of the phenomena to be explained. It is apparent, 
not only from the quantities of these waters consumed, but also 
from the extent to which they are manufactured of a low price in 
poor neighborhoods, often by foreigners of highly objectionable 
type, and for the supply of localities containing almost exclusively 
a poor population, that they are regarded in some degree as _ nec- 
essary, and that there must be an ignorant prejudice against mere 
water, as such, sufficiently powerful to induce an enormous ex- 
penditure upon substitutes of pence and halfpence which would be 
far better devoted to the purchase of nourishing food. There is 
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an old story of a famous wine-taster who made a bet that, when 
blindfolded, he would pronounce correctly upon the nature of any- 
thing which was given him to drink. He confessed himself beaten 
by a glass of water. He felt sure that he had never tasted that 
particular liquid before, but he affirmed without hesitation that it 
was ‘very nice.’ The late Mr. Justice Maule, too, is reported to 
have given a famous decision, in the case of a locked-up jury, that 
water was not ‘ drink’ within the. meaning of the act; but, in spite 
of the judge and of the expert, we would strongly urge upon the 
consumers of some of the messes described by Dr. Hamer that 
they should at least give water a trial. We can not conceive that 
any one in possession of his senses, who had once tasted pure 
water, should wish it to be disguised by any of the common meth- 
ods, or should waste half-pennies in compassing the adulteration 
of a tHuicl which may be had of good quality for nothing.” 





SUGGESTION AND PERSUASION. 


HE ditference between the processes named in the title to this 
article is explained in a recent contribution to the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, February 25) by Dr. Bernheim, the famous 
French hypnotic expert, professor in the University of Nancy. 
According to Bernheim, writers on hypnotism have very often con- 
fused the two words. Suggestion, says the writer, includes per- 
suasion, but is a much wider term, embracing even methods of 
influencing the unconscious activities of the organism. That such 
activities may be influenced in this way has been denied by many 
authorities, but Dr. Bernheim describes an interesting experiment 
that supports his view. He writes: 


“Persuasion, in the most ordinary sense of the word, is the intrc 
duction of ideas into the brain byspeech. It is one of the modes of 
suggestion. With speech are associated also the motive impressions 
produced by gestures, intonation, tears, the physiognomy, and other 
suggestive methods that reinforce the action of the spoken word. 

“ Suggestion includes persuasion by speech, but it includes much 
else ; its significance is much more comprehensive. Every psychic 
image, every idea, whether it comes through one of the five senses 
or through an internal sensation, or is awakened in the brain itself 
by the shock of reminiscence, constitutes a suggestion. . . . Hear- 
ing a waltz suggests the idea of dancing; the sight of a beautiful 
trinket may suggest the idea of ownership; the smell of a good 
roast gives the idea of eating, etc. 

“The idea may determine the correlative act after reflection, by 
the initiative of the subject on which it acts. In other cases the 
act follows the idea as a reflex, without time for consciousness or 
reason to come in. These are facts well known in psycho-physi- 
ology. The idea turns into action either automatically or after re- 
flection. But the latter may also inhibit or prevent the transforma- 
tion of idea into action, by contra-suggestion. ...... 

“Suggestibility, in the case where it is brought about by per- 
suasion, that is, by speech, depends on two elements: the aptitude 
of the brain to accept the idea, that is to say, credizity ; and its 
aptitude to transform the idea into action, that is to say, ideo- 
dynamic excitability.” 

The author’s reason for using the word “ credivity,” instead of 
“ credulity ” is, he tells us, that he wishes to express a different 
idea. Credivity, the property of believing or trusting what is said, 
is a normal property of the brain; it is only when excessive that it 
becomes credulity. The former is physiological; the latter is an 
infirmity. A person may be very credulous and yet not suggest- 
ible, because his ideas are not easily transformed into acts. Con- 
versely, great suggestibility does not always imply credulity, for it 
may be due to the fact that ideas are changed into acts so rapidly 
that the reason has no time to intervene. 

That suggestion may act upon functions independent both of 
consciousness and will is illustrated by Dr. Bernheim thus: 


“I register the pulse of a subject taken with a Marey sphygmo- 
graph; ... at the same time I register the time with a second’s 
pendulum; I count the pulse out loud, but after a little time I 
count more pulsations than there really are, for instance 120 in- 
stead of 80; I thus apparently record an acceleration during a cer- 
tain time. I then find, by examining the record that the pulse has 
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really beaten faster by an average of 9 to 10 pulsations a minute 
while I have been counting faster, and has returned to its normal 
figure when I stopped counting. Likewise, if the count is made 
slower than the real pulsation, the pulse slows up by 6 or 7 beats a 
ar 

“Here is a kind of suggestion that falls under my definition and 
not under that of those who disagree with me. I have introduced 
by the auditive nerve into the brain of the subject the acoustic 
image of accelerated or retarded rhythm. This image becomes 
psychic, that is to say, an idea. This idea acts on the innervation 
of the heart and brings about its acceleration or retardation. The 
psychic image is a phenomenon of consciousness; the realization 
of the idea is unconscious ; the subject does not know that his pulse 
has beaten faster or slower. . aor 

“Have I operated by persuasion? I have not spoken to the sub- 
ject; I have not explained to him that his heart was going to beat 
slower or faster. His mind would probably not have accepted this 
statement anyway, at least unless it had been previously illumi- 
nated by psycho-physiologic study. 

“Have I operated by suggestion by causing to enter into the 
mind of the subject the idea of acceleration or retardation of the 
pulse, in some indirect way? By counting the pulse more or less 
slowly, it may be said, you have made the subject believe that his 
pulse was really beating faster or slower, and he has simply realized 
this suggestion. To this I reply that a metronome, beating 120 or 
200 per minute, simply placed before the subject whose sphygmo- 
graphic record is being taken, without touching the pulse. without 
appearing to count, also produces the same acceleration. 

“TI add that I have made the experiment on one of my patients, 
who has in turn collaborated in my experiments on others. . . . I 
have obtained with him an acceleration of 15 pulsations a minute. 
In the following form the experiment may be made by any one on 
himself: The experimenter walks at an ordinary pace; at.a given 
moment he counts quickly while continuing to walk. The pace 
quickens automatically and instinctively, following the accelerated 
rhythm of the step, without any intervention of the mind or the 
will, in accordance with this law of ideo-dynamism that I have 
formulated and that constitutes the mechanism of suggestion. 

“This experiment with the heart shows also that the idea gov- 
erns not only the voluntry life, the life of relation, but alsq the 
unconscious and automatic life—a fact that is important from the 
standpoint of therapeutics."—7vanslation made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





IS A SCIENTIFIC MARKING-SYSTEM POSSIBLE? 


HOSE who have had to do with the inaccuracies, the eccen- 
tricities, and the injustice of the marking system as ordi- 
narily employed in our schools and colleges will be apt to agree 
that its reform is desirable; but most of those who know the dif- 
ficulties in the way will be likely to admit that this is well-nigh im- 
possible. It is only within recent years that the subject of thie 
assignment of numbers representing grades of excellence has re- 
ceived any expert attention at all. First studied in connection with 
biology it is now being applied to school and college grading. 
That some of the members of our college faculties are giving it 
serious thought is evidenced by the interesting article on “ Exami- 
nations, Grades, and Credits” contributed to Zhe Popular Science 
Monthly (February) by Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia 
University. Says Professor Cattell: 

“The determination of individual differences, the improvement 
of useful traits, and the assignment of men to the work for which 
they are fit are among the most important problems in the whole 
range of pure and applied science. The extraordinary growth of 
the material sciences with their applications during the nineteenth 
century requires as its complement a corresponding development of 
psychology. It would, under existing conditions, be intolerable to 
erect a building without regard to the quality and strength of mate- 
rials—to use at random a wooden beam or a steel girder; yet we 


often do much this thing in selecting men for their work and ad- 
justing them to it. 

“In examinations and grades we attempt to determine individ- 
ual differences and to select individuals for special purposes. It 
Seems strange that no scientific study of any consequence has been 
made to determine the validity of our methods, to standardize and 
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improve them. It is quite possible that the assigning of grades to 
school children and college students, as a kind of reward or punish- 
ment, is useless or worse; its value could and should be determined. 
But when students are excluded from college because they do not 
secure a certain grade in a written examination, or when candidates 
for positions in the government service are selected as the result 
of written examination, we assume a serious responsibility. The 
least we can do is to make a scientific study of our methods and 
results.” 


That the usual written examination as a test is worse than use- 


less is Professor Cattell’s opinion. Says the writer: 


“It seems scarcely possible to determine what students are fitted 
for a college course by means of a written examination ; and I fear 
that the systematization of entrancé examinations under the aus- 
pices of a board will be harmful to secondary education. The 
German method, which has made some progress here, of leaving 
the decision to the school seems much better. If we can not ac- 
cept the recommendation of the school, I should prefer to see the 
candidate passed upon by two psychological experts. If their in- 
dependent judgment agreed, I should have more confidence in this 
than in the results of any written examination. In general, I 
should admit to college any students who were not pronounced un- 
fit by expert opinion, dropping of course those who subsequently 
proved themselves unfit. Requiring all students to pass an exami- 
nation in Latin composition and the like is as out of place ina 
modern university as an ichthyosaurus on Broadway. 

“Our college entrance requirements and examinations are a 
serious injry to secondary education, and they select very imper- 
fectly the men who should have a college education. Of 262 stu- 
dents who entered Columbia College in 1900, only 50 completed the 
regular four-year course in the college. Civil-service examinations 
often exclude the fit from the public service. In Great Britain the 
method is carried to an extreme, and the results depend as much on 
the coach as on thecandidate. Almost anything is better than ap- 
pointments for party service; but past performance, character, 
habits, heredity, and physical health are much more important than 
the temporary information that can be but imperfectly tested by a 
written examination. I should not be willing to select a fellow or 
an assistant in psychology by such a method, and to select a pro- 
fessor would be nearly as absurd as to choose a wife as the result 
of a written examination on her duties. To devise and apply the 
best methods of determining fitness is the business of the psycho- 
logical expert, who will probably represent at the close of this cen- 
tury as important a profession as medicine, law, or the church.” 


In many cases Professor Cattell finds that there is a tendency to 


grade men above the average. He says: 


“ Professor Pearson finds that in estimating the health of English 
boys, teachers place twice as many above ‘ normally healthy’ as 
below, and he seems to regard it as gratifying that English boys 
should be more than normally healthy. We look on our own stu- 
dents as better than the average and in any case give them the 
benefit of the doubt. We call things ‘ fair’ that are only average, 
and then the word ‘ fair’ comes to mean average. Then we assign 
the grade ‘ fair’ to students who are below the average, and a 
‘ fair’ student comes to mean a poor student. In assigning grades 
such words should be avoided; we should learn to think in terms 
of the average and probable error. 

“If grades are given on a centile system, the grade should mean 
the position of the man in his group; thus 60 should mean that in 
the long run it is more likely than anything else that there would 
be forty men better and fifty-nine not so good. ...... 

“The determination of the validity of the grades given to college 
students and their standardization appear to me to be important, 
because I regard it as desirable that students should be credited 
for the work they do rather than for the number of hours that they 
attend courses. By our present methoda student who fails gets no 
credit at all, while a student who is nearly as bad (and perhaps 
worse) gets as much credit toward his degree as the best student in 
the class. In our graduate faculties we credit men for work they 
do, and this principle is also adopted in the secondary schools that 
have broken the ‘ lock step.’ Just now we hear much about the 
need of shortening the four-year college course. Men can not do 
the work of four years in three by attending more courses each 
year, but some men accomplish as much in three years as others 
do in four, and many men, if they had an adequate motive, would 
do as much in three years as they now do in four.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HOW DID THE BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION 
OF JESUS ORIGINATE? 


ANY Christian believers will learn with a certain shock that 
German theologians are seriously debating, at this Easter 
time, whether Jesus ever rose from the dead. Professor Gunkel, 
of Berlin, a leader of one of the most radical schools of higher 
criticism and an advocate of the so-called “historico-religious ” 
method in dealing with the Scriptures, has written a book on“ The 
Historico-Religious Interpretation of the New Testament,” in 
which he tries to show that the belief in the resurrection of Jesus 
was the natural outgrowth of the mythology of the times. He says 
in substance : 


Among the factors that contributed to the belief in the resurrec- 
tion, the first and foremost is the personality of Jesus. His dis- 
ciples were convinced that such a life could not be extinguished. 
But how could a belief in the resurrection of the dead originate at 
all? The idea of resurrection is intimately interwoven with that 
of ascension, and is the counterpart of the belief in a descent into 
hell. . Faith in the death and resurrection of gods was an impor- 
tant part of the mythology of the Orient. Egypt, Babylonia, 
Phoenicia, furnish ample proof of this fact. The empty grave of 
Zeus in Crete is an evidence of this faith. The idea of a resurrec- 
tion of the gods was no doubt originally suggested by nature. The 
divinities of the sun and of vegetation seemed to die in the winter 
and come tolife again in the spring. The forvm in which the belief 
in resurrection appears in early Christianity is identical with that 
found in the Gentile nations, notwithstanding the difference in con- 
tent. It can not be claimed that the disciples d7vectly took their 
idea of the resurrection of Jesus from foreign sources. But it is 
plain that among the Jews themselves the foundations for this belief 
already existed. Isaiah xlix. 6-8, li. 16, and liii.,can be understood 
only in reference to the figure of a dying and arisen God. When 
early Christianity, appealing to this prophecy, accepts the idea of 
a resurrection, it unconsciously absorbs foreign material here as 
elsewhere. True it is that the official faith of the Jews in the time 
of Christ knew nothing of such a doctrine; but this does not make 
it impossible for the belief to have existed in certain secret circles. 

The day of the resurrection, too, can easily be explained along 
the same lines. The sacred Lord’s Day, on which the sun comes 
forth from its winter night, can be identified only with the old 
Oriental day of resurrection, and must certainly have been bor- 
rowea from the Oriental tradition. The time indicated by the 
phrases, “on the third day” or “after three days,” is also the prod- 
uct of foreign influences. These “three days” occur frequently. 
Jonas remained three days in the belly of the whale—a variation of 
a mythical account of the sun-god devoured for three days by the 
monster of the deep. Daniel is told by an angel that the evil one 
shall hold power over the earth for three and a half “times.” Ac- 
cording to Rev. xii. the youthful hero from heaven needs three and 
one-half times for his growth until his victory. Apollo on the 
fourth day after his birth hastens to Parnassus and slays Pycho, 
etc. 

The real point at issue in the whole matter, however, is not so 
much how the faith in a resurrection originated, as how it came to 
pass that this belief was associated with the person of Christ, who 
had suffered a disgraceful death upon the cross. 


A reply to this book has been made by Pastor von Schwartz, in 
the Studienstube. He says: 


“This new ‘explanation ’ really explains nothing. If the belief in 
a resurrection has its source in mythology and prophecy, how can 
we account for its becoming such an overpowering factor in the 
faith of the early Christians and in the development of the church? 
The new method is rich in guesses, but guesses are no proof, and 
the causes alleged to have given birth to the mysteries of the 
Christian creed are altogether insufficient to explain the wonderful 
power of the Christian faith. It is true that Gunkel declares that 
he seeks only to explain the form of the doctrine of resurrection, 
without any detriment to the religious con¢ent¢ of this doctrine; but 
the average reader will pronounce this a distinction without a dif- 
ference. Mere religious ideas and abstractions will not satisfy 
hungry souls; ar’ if the Easter message has only the objective 
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basis in history which Gunkel credits it with, then it can never fur- 
nish the certainty of the victory of life over death which constitutes 
the basis of belief in a personal resurrection. Gunkel’s statement 
that the Egyptians expected the same blessings from the resurrec- 
tion of Osiris that Christianity does from the resurrection of Jesus 
brings no comfort to us. Even at best the religious idea in this 
doctrine is not specifically Christian. The Christian church will 
not be able to make any use of this new explanation. What would 
a pastor in the pulpit proclaim to his people on Easter day if he 
had accepted this new view?”—7yvanslations made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





A PSYCHOLOGIST’S ESTIMATE OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 
HRISTIAN Science possesses a twofold claim upon the inter- 
est of thoughtful persons, says James Rowland Angell, pro- 
fessor of psychology in the University of Chicago. In the first 
place, “it exhibits in a striking fashion the slight extent to which 
the much-vaunted scientific spirit of the present day has really fil- 
tered into the intellectually middle-class mind.” In the second 
place, “it affords us unrivaled opportunity to observe a religious 
cult and religious traditions in the making.” Professor Angell 
holds it evident that “ Christian Science could never have taken 
root, much less have thrived and spread, in a community where 
the modern scientific conceptions of thoroughness, care, and pre- 
cision were generally disseminated.” Nevertheless, it is here and it 
is flourishing. How canits remarkable development be explained ? 
What measure of truth does it contain? What should be the atti- 
tude toward it of a rational, broad-minded citizen? 
Proceeding to answer these questions (in Zhe World To-Day, 
April), Professor Angell says: 


“Viewing the situation broadly, it appears to me that two factors 
are largely responsible for the rapid expansion of the Christian 
Science movement. The first of these has to do with therapeutic 
phases of the cult. The present-day American is notoriously pre- 
disposed to neurasthenic ailments of all kinds. He—and she— 
live at a high tension, which readily permits the emergence of 
hypersensitivity of one kind and another, and readily gives an ex- 
aggerated neurotic turn to many ailments that normally are free 
from such complications. Here then is a very large contingent of 
persons suffering from impaired physical tone, with a morbid in- 
terest in their own hygienic welfare. Now, let it be forcefully an- 
nounced that Christian Science has a panacea for disease, and you 
will find thousands of these people ready and willing to try it, just 
as they would try patent medicines. ...... 

“The second great factor in the development of the Eddy doc- 
trine is primarily religious, altho it is doubtful if its force would 
ever have become discernible without the assistance of the thera- 
peutic agencies already mentioned. Just as there was and is a 
great mass of nervously ill-adjusted persons for Christian Science 
to work upon, so there is a great mass of persons who have largely 
lost a living faith in the religious traditions of the fathers ; or who 
have, at all events, ceased to feel religion as a vital force in daily 
life. Such persons are sometimes spiritually restless and unhap- 
py, craving the firm standing-ground of their childhood’s beliefs. 
Sometimes they are simply out of touch with organized religious 
life and interests, living a dwarfed and self-centered spiritual ex- 
istence. To them enters Christian Science working miracles, ma- 
king the blind to see, the lame to walk; bringing to pass tangible 
results in the common, work-a-day world, and doing all these 
things in the name of a new revelation continuing the traditions of 
the New Testament. Is it any wonder that to such minds a move- 
ment which comes into the lives of men to ease pain, quench anx- 
iety, and pour out comfort should seem touched beyond cavil with 
the spark of the divine? 

“I do not mean, of course, to say that no one ever became a 
Christian Scientist apart from the working of the two influences I 
have pointed out. But I do mean emphatically to urge that in the 
supplying by Christian Science of certain poignant needs felt by 
two great classes in the community, we find an explanation in some 
sort proportionate to the magnitude of the movement to be ex- 
plained.” 


A candid examination of Christian Science in its threefold aspect 
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Stereograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


THE “* CEREMONY OF FEET-WASHING,” 


Held in Jerusalem on Thursday of Easter Week. Twelve priests, representing 
the Disciples, sit ona platform around the Greek Patriarch, who washes their 
feet with rose-water. 


as religion, philosophy, and therapeutics is held to reveal extraor- 
dinary limitations. It “has borrowed much that is true from 
Christianity,” but “it is certainly doubtful whether it has any real 
right to the word Christian,” and “ its teaching upon certain funda- 
mental tenets of historical Christianity is distinctly heterodox.” 
The doctrine of the atonement, for example, “ becomes a farce the 
moment one accepts the Christian Science denial of the reality of 
sin.” As a philosophy, “it has made all the most fatal blunders 
and all the most obvious and needless errors which are open to this 
form of metaphysics.” It “denies that matter exists and asserts it 
is an illusion,” but “fails utterly to account for the existence of the 
illusion.” As therapeutics, Christian Science is admitted to have 
“a far stronger case.” On this point Professor Angell writes: 


“ Mesmerists, hypnotists, Christian Scientists, faith-curists, men- 
tal healers, medicine men, priests, saints, and physicians, one and 
all succeed, by playing upon the imagination, in producing remark- 
able changes in bodily health. | Moreover, so far as the evidence 
is available, the more intelligent employment of such agencies dis- 
plays astonishing uniformity in the results achieved. Essentially 
the same disorders show themselves amenable to alleviation under 
the auspices of Christian Science as under hypnotic treatment ; 
and about the same percentage of such disorders fails to yield to 
treatment under the two forms of procedure. A great mass of dis- 
eases—and among them most of the more terrible scourges to 
which human life is heir—utterly withstand such methods. In- 
somnia, headache, neuralgia, paralysis of certain types, chorea, 
certain forms of epilepsy, hypochondria, hysteria, neurasthenia, 
alcoholism, morphinism, asthma, and certain diseases of the ali- 
mentary tract, not to extend the list to its full length, are frequently 
relieved either temporarily or permanently. 

“ Other diseases, like Bright’s disease and tuberculosis, may be 
relieved of some of their more distressing symptoms through sug- 
gestive therapeutics. And one method of mental healing will 
sometimes prove efficacious when another one has failed. The 
great thing is to get the patient’s mind completely divorced from 
his ailments and firmly convinced of his physical well-being. This 
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result is naturally achieved in certain cases more easily in one way 
than in others. 

“In all diseases caused by bacilli, such as typhoid, smallpox, 
cholera, and bubonic plague; in all cases of fracture and in all 
cases of traumatic lesion, the efficacy of mental factors in the proc- 
ess of recovery is wholly secondary and all but negligible. More- 
over, in such diseases as cancer there is not a scintilla of really 
reliable evidence to show the slightest recuperative effect from 
mental sources. Many other diseases are also obstinately refrac- 
tory to any such methods. 

“The net result of this situation is, then, that there are certain 
diseases upon which Christian Science, like other methods of men- 
tal therapy, can exercise beneficent influences; whereas there are 
many frightful diseases before which it is wholly powerless. The 
diseases with which it succeeds most uniformly are those in which 
the nervous system is primarily implicated.” 


Professor Angell prophesies that the Christian Science move- 
ment will “go to pieces,” but he thinks that its decadence will not 


be due primarily to attacks from outsiders. He concludes: 


“Such attacks are quite as likely as not to give the Christian 
Scientist the benefit of apparent martyrdom. Indeed, one inevita- 
bly hesitates to attack an institution which is bringing happiness 
to so many people. All the outsider can do is to see to it that a 
wholesome public spirit is maintained upon matters of public 
hygiene and then allow the Christian Scientist to go his own way. 
If one may venture to predict on the basis of history, one may feel 
fairly sure that the sect will go to pieces by disintegration from 
within. As soon as the authority of Mrs. Eddy’s /7vzug personal- 
ity is removed, schism will crop out and the beginning of the end 
will be at hand. The crest of the Christian Science wave seems 
already to have passed in certain portions of the country.” 


EASTER IN JERUSALEM. 


VIVID account of the “most picturesque of Easter cele- 
brations ”—that held from year to year in Jerusalem—has 
been written by the Rev. Dr. John Bancroft Devins, editor of the 
New York Odserver. Preparations for the Holy Week, he tells 
us, are started at least as early as the beginning of Lent. Pilgrims 
from every part of the world swarm over the country and gather in 
the city. On Palm Sunday, Latins, Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, 
and Copts, arrayed in their richest vestments and carrying palms, 
march through the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. The greatest 
ceremony of Easter Week, the “washing of feet,” takes place on 
Thursday morning and is thus described (in 7he Woman's Home 
Companion, April): 


“The ceremony of feet-washing is not called a miracle play; it 
is rather a relic of the Middle Ages thana real play. Ina chair 
of state on an elevated platform sits the Greek patriarch facing the 
east. Around him, representing the twelve disciples, are a dozen 
priests; at each corner of the platform is a stand for a large can-+ 
dle; a temporary pulpit has been set up in front of the platform. 

“The robes of the priests do not suggest the simple garb of the 
Galilean fishermen, and as for the vestments of the patriarch, they 
are the admiration of every feminine heart. Covered with gold 
and weighted with jewels, they must constitute a fortune for the 
possessor. On his head he wears a jeweled crown of enormous 
value. 

“A priest reads the passage from the Gospel of John in which 
the humility of Jesus is narrated in simple terms. Laying aside 
his costly robe, the patriarch steps forward; a priest relieves him 
of his crown, and another rolls back the sleeve of his tunic and 
lays a towel over his arm. From a large silver bowl rose-water is 
taken, with which the feet of the priests are washed. The solemn 
ceremony is somewhat disturbed by the frantic efforts of the pil- 
grims to get even a drop of the water on their handkerchiefs or 
other articles. 

“ Following this service, after a brief rest the patriarch and three 
priests represent the ‘ agony’ in Gethsemane, the former kneeling 
at the foot of the stairway leading to the platform, and the latter 
representing the sleeping disciplesa short distance away. Resum- 
ing their places on the platform, after a few minutes robes and 
crowns are replaced, a signal given to a photographer in a window 
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opposite, and the scene is preserved for the faithful. As the pro- 
cession wends its way back to the church, the patriarch sprinkles 
the crowd with the water with which he had washed the feet of the 
priests, and the pilgrims, with bared heads, devoutly receive his 
benediction. 

“ The feet-washing ceremony in the public gaze savored little of 
the humility which it represented; the ‘ agony’ was farcical.” 


Good Friday is celebrated with a mystery play. A small figure 
of Jesus is placed upon a cross, “ crucified,” then taken down, car- 
ried away, and laid upon the cover of the so-called “Tomb of 
Christ,” where it remains until Easter morning. Saturday after- 
noon witnesses the most remarkable ceremony of all, based on the 
old tradition that on this day “holy fire” descends from heaven 
into the Chapel of the Tomb. At this point we quote: 


“Every person in the immense throng that packs the church and 
the court on Saturday morning has at least one candle ; many have 
three bound together, representing the Trinity, while others have 
thirty-three bound together, each one standing for a year in the life 
of their Lord. For hours they remain in the gloomy, unventilated 
building—many of them all night—and from daylight until noon 
they stand, pushed, jostled, and thrust back by the Turkish sol- 
diers, who clear the way for religious and civic processions. The 
consuls from foreign lands have been besieged by visitors who 
desire to secure advantageous places from which to view the ‘ mir- 
WR tose © 6 

“ Above the din of voices can be heard, by those who understand 
the language, these words: ‘ This is the tomb of Jesus Christ;’ 
or, ‘ Jesus Christ has redeemed us;’ or, ‘ This is the day the Jew 
mourns and the Christian rejoices.’ 

“The processions .have all entered the church, and the stillness 
may be felt. Every candle and lamp has been extinguished. A 
bell rings, and the voices of singers are heard. The procession 
moves slowly around the sepulcher and stops in front of the door. 
The patriarch enters the little chapel. The interest becomes in- 
tense—the suspense painful. Will the ‘ Holy Fire’ descend as it 
has done without fail for centuries, convincing the multitude that 
the Holy Spirit is within the tomb manifesting Himself as at Pen- 
tecost by fire? The openings through which the fire is tocome are 
crowded with eager, devout men, who have the special honor of 
being the first to receive the ‘ holy flame.’ In a moment the hand 
of a priest draws out a large torch all aflame, and in an incredibly 
short time the interior of the church is ablaze; the light soon 
spreads to the crowd outside, until every candle is lighted not only 
in the court but in the overhanging windows, and even to the roofs 
of the highest buildings. Men and women alike are beside them- 
selves in their anxiety to catch the light as quickly as possible. 
They pass their hands through the flame, and then rub their cheeks 
and hair and clothing; then they blow out the flame, and pour the 
melted wax into the palm of one hand, and rub it on cheeks and 
hands. Tallow and wax drip over the clothing and the bared 
heads of the excited pilgrims, who have no thought of the con- 
sequences. 

“The fire is carried from the church to the waiting crowd by 
runners, who are to take their lighted candles to Bethlehem and to 
churches and convents as far away as Nazareth. Swift horses are 
waiting at the city gates, for special honor is given to the one who 
first reaches the church and lights the lamps, which are not to be 
extinguished until the next descent of the ‘ Holy Fire.’” 


Dr. Devins thinks “it is pitiable to look down on the thousands 
of infatuated pilgrims who believe with all their hearts that the fire 
which lighted their candles came directly from heaven”; and he 
says that intelligent priests know that it was caused by the striking 
of a match by the patriarch. “The spiritual authorities,” he 
adds, “do not enlighten the credulous, it is said, because the shock 
would be fatal to their faith.” He concludes: 


“Soon another company wends its way toward the Holy Sepul- 
cher, and, as on the previous night, men and women sleep until the 
midnight hour, when the Easter services begin. This Sabbath 
morning is ushered in by the ringing of bells, whose echoes are 
caught up, until the peal in Jerusalem is answered by those in St. 
Petersburg and Rome and London and New York: 


“ Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day ! 
Sons of men and angels say.” 
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METHODISM AS THE “ALTERNATIVE” TO 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

N the newly issued biography of the late Hugh Price Hughes, 
written by his daughter, the story is told of how the London 
Methodist leader once entered a Roman Catholic Church in I taly 
on the evening of Christmas Day. He was visibly moved by the 
prostration of the congregation: and their manifest belief that 
Christ was in their midst, and when he got outside he said to his 
wife: “I understand this. They have it—the root idea.” The-in- 
cident serves to emphasize Mr. Hughes’s admiration for the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and his oft-expressed conviction that Meth- 
odism and Roman Catholicism represent the two supreme types 
of organized religion for English-speaking people. Futile efforts 
to federate the Free Churches of England in 1890 evoked the excla- 
mation, “ Protestantism is amob!” On another occasion he said: 

“In Anglicanism or Methodism, or any other of the Protestant 
communities, if a man comes along full of the zeal of the Holy 
Ghost, willing to lay down his life for the advancement of the 
church and humanity, and to use any method, conventional or un- 
conventional, in the achievement of this purpose, he is scowled at, 
looked down upon, tied up here and tied up there, so that in the 
end, if he wants to do his work in this world, he has to clear out 
of Methodism or any other‘ ism’ altogether. But the Pope, on 
the contrary, welcomes him, ties a rope round his waist, and gives 
him more or less carte blanche to do as he pleases—7.e., he founds 
an order, and so keeps both himself and the whole concern alive. 
Oh, if we could only imitate his policy in this respect, the whole 
world might be at our feet.” 

It was not that Mr. Hughes gave unreasoning allegiance to the 
Roman Catholic organization—he considered the papacy itself “an 
excrescence” and passed severest strictures on much of the 
church’s doctrine and practise; but he felt that Methodism, if it is 
to fulfil its mission, must incorporate the best features of Roman 
Catholicism. To quote further from his daughter’s narrative : 


“Observation and reflection had led him to the conclusion that 











Stereograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
RUSSIAN PILGRIMS STRUGGLING TO SECURE THE “HOLY FIRE.” 


The tradition runs that every year, on the day before Easter, “ holy fire” descends 
from heaven into the Chapel of the Tomb. 
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Christian churchmen must ultimately converge toward Roman 
Catholicism or Methodism properly interpreted, z.¢., he saw in 
these the ecclesiastical organizations which were most consistent 
and also most suited to the needs of humanity. Other branches 
among the English-speaking nations must inevitably converge 
toward one or the other. The idea came to him with increasing 
force that all the special advantages offered by Romanism to weak 
and tempted humanity could be offered by Methodism, without 
any of the objections which are insuperable to thoughtful Protes- 
tants. . . 

“Certain forms of Protestantism were felt by him to be the re- 
ligion of the strong, not of the weak and erring. The system 
which John Wesley, under God, had inaugurated, was formed, he 
thought, to meet the needs of the British multitude, to enter into 
its life and respond to its needs, just as the Roman system claimed 
to do. The Roman Catholic friars and the early Wesleyans had 
alone made an indelible impress on the masses of the people. 
‘The Reformation,’ he would say, ‘ was essentially an upper and 
middle-class movement, and did not affect the people.’ ‘ Till 
Wesley came they were left without any abiding religious influ- 
ence.’ He knew the early Quakers to be an exception to this, but 
as a religious system their influence was wz/. It was difficult to 
conceive how a system which so dispensed with forms could ever 
have an .adherence save that of the few. The Salvation Army 
again, whose separation from Methodism he always deplored, and 
the zeal of whose officers he greatly admired, was still less likely 
to form a permanent organization. Moreover, he was heard to 
say, ‘ They do not even make proper provision for the sacraments 
specially ordained by our Lord, and that is fatal’; and again, 
‘ The devotion of their officers is wonderful, but they lack men of 
signal capacity.’ 

“Thus the Methodist ecclesiastical system, ‘ properly inter- 
preted,’ seemed to him the alternative to Romanism, possessed as 
she is of the same compactness, the same interpenetration of the 
ordinary life, the same recognition of the needs of humanity, but 
suited to the self-respect and good sense of the English people. 
To show how this was so, he intended to write a book.” 





THOREAU’S RELIGION. 


© ig of the most interesting passages in the Thoreau journal, 
now being printed in 7he Atlantic Monthly (see THE Lit- 
ERARY DiGEst, February 18) is that in which the Concord phil- 
osopher compares Hinduism with Judaism, to the disadvantage 
of the latter, and incidentally reveals his own religion. He says: 


“The Hindus are more serenely and thoughtfully religious than 
the Hebrews. They have perhaps a purer, more independent, and 
impersonal knowledge of God. Their religious books describe the 
first inquisitive and contemplative access to God; the Hebrew 
Bible a conscientious return, a grosser and more personal repent- 
ance. Repentance is not a free and fair highway to God. A 
wise man will dispense with repentance. It is shocking and pas- 
sionate. God prefers that you approach him thoughtful, not peni- 
tent, tho you are the chief of sinners. It is only by forgetting 
yourself that you draw near to Him. 

“The calmness and gentleness with which the Hindu philos- 
ophers approach and discourse on forbidden themes is admirable. 

“What extracts from the Vedas I have read fall on me like the 
light of a higher and purer luminary, which describes a loftier 
course through a purer stratum—free from particulars, simple, 
universal. It rises on me like the full moon after the stars have 
come out, wading through some far summer stratum of the sky. 

“The Vedant teaches how, ‘ by forsaking religious rites,’ the 
votary may ‘ obtain purification of mind.’ 

“One wise sentence is worth the State of Massachusetts many 
times over. 

“The Vedas contain a sensible account of God. 

“The religion and philosophy of the Hebrews are those of a 
wilder and ruder tribe, wanting the civility and intellectual refine- 
ment and subtlety of the Hindus. 

“I do not prefer one religion or philosophy to another. I have 
no sympathy with the bigotry and ignorance which make transient 
and partial and puerile distinctions between one man’s faith or 
form of faith and another’s—as Christian and heathen. I pray to 
be delivered from narrowness, partiality, exaggeration, bigotry. 
To the philosopher all sects, all nations, are alike. I like Brahma, 
Hari, or Buddha, the Great Spirit, as well as God.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MR. WITTE. 


HE personal dislike of Mr. Witte attributed to Nicholas II. 
by the most accurate newspapers in Europe does not seem 
to eliminate the former Minister of Finance as, in many respects, 
the most important factor in the immediate future of his own coun- 
try. Instead of “sitting on the fence with his face toward autoc- 
racy,” as the London Standard describes the sometime attitude 
of Mr. Witte, he is just now, according to the same exceptionally 
well-informed authority, “ sitting on the fence with his face to con- 
stitutionalism.” It is to be noted that the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of this English daily is known to be in the confidence of 
Russian noblemen of high rank, and to have means of securing cor- 
rect information concerning events within the Czar’s palace not 
enjoyed even by the representatives of some Paris dailies. Hence 
entire credence is given to the following details supplied by him: 


“It is believed, however, that the time is near at hand when the 
long game will be ended. Mr. Witte’s chances were apparently 
never better, in spite of the fact that he was never so isolated as 
now. The sympathies of the Liberals cooled markedly when, in 
the heat of the struggle with Mr. Plehve, he abandoned the rural 
members of the Agricultural Commission, who, relying on his 
promise of protection, boldly laid a finger on the maladies of the 
Russian State. But the Liberals have of late turned their eyes 
again on the masterful statesman. 

“On the other hand, Mr. Witte has never been so feared in the 
palace as since the Czar placed the execution of the reforms in his 
hands. People at court are firmly convinced that he is a secret 
patron of the Revolutionists, and it was this sentiment that inspired 
the stories of his having been subjected to arrest in his house and 
that his papers had been searched. Nevertheless, both sides rec- 
ognize his towering talents, and are unwilling to take steps which 
would render his cooperation with either impossible. He remains 
the living bridge between autocracy and constitutionalism—pos- 
sibly the only bridge autocracy can cross safely.” 


Commenting editorially upon the information supplied by its 
correspondent, the London Standard is impressed by the helpless- 
ness of the Czar’s attitude in the presence of the ministers to 
whom he appeals for advice: 


“We see at once the sovereign whom theory and tradition rec- 
ognize as autocrat of Russia appealing in a tone of almost despair- 
ing helplessness to confidential officials who, from the same stand- 
point, are but creatures of his will. Nor is it difficult to imagine 
how they shrank, as they listened to the invitation to speak [during 
a recent ministerial council in the palace] from facing the ordeal of 
telling their master the plain and wholesome truth. That is the 
Nemesis of despotic rule. The irresponsible arbiter of fate who 
insists upon bearing alone the awful load of authority can not in 
the hour of distress by a mere summons convert servants into 
friendly counselors. Yet the very extremity of the country’s peril 
unsealed the lips of the Minister of Finance, to whose department 
—by an arrangement which, in the light of Muscovite practise, is 
not a paradox—the care of the factory system belongs. Mr. Ko- 
kovtseff had the courage, the narrative runs, to hint in broken 
words the absolute need of reform. Once the fateful word was in 
the air, the eyes of the circle were turned to Mr. Witte. This re- 
markable personage seems destined, for evil or for good, to be the 
commanding figure in this stormy page of Russian history. Some- 
thing of the mystery which attached to a famous English states- 
man, and much of the masterfulness associated with the name of 
Bismarck, belong to his character, as it is conceived both by close 
observers and by distant spectators. It is possible to detect a note 
of sphinx-like irony in the remarks with which he broke the heavy 
silence. He defined in cold, measured terms the relationship be- 
tween autocracy and representative institutions. They were, he 
laid it down, flatly incompatible, yet—and all the emphasis of his 
pronouncement appears to reside in this sharp return to the reali- 
ties of the position—the situation, he observed, is extremely criti- 
cal. Developing his thesis that absolutism and constitutionalism 
¢an not coexist, he suggested, but did not formulate, the inevitable 
inference that absolutism must give way.” 
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TOGO’S STRATEGY BETWEEN ROZHDEST- 
VENSKY AND VLADIVOSTOK. 


O await Rozhdestvensky as near as may be to Sasebo, to fall 
upon him within maneuvering distance of that great Japa- 

nese naval base, and to bring him to a decisive action by means of 
everything available that can float, are courses long dictated to Ad- 
miral Togo by all the principles of strategy of which the military 
expert of the London Z7mes knows anything. But he was un- 
supported by that emi- 
nent expert, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, who contend, 
in the London National 








Review, that “there is 
only one course which 
gives a reasonable prob- 
ability of destroying the 
Russians,” namely, for 
the Japanese admiral to 
“move his whole force 





to the neighborhood of 
Vladivostok,” and there 
spend the time in 


watching the three 
lines of approach with 





cruisers.” The plan was 
recommended by its au- 
thor as possessing “ the 
great strategic virtue 
of concentration,” and 
of “enabling Admiral 
Togo to bring his whole 
force to bear on the 
approaching Russians.” 
Meanwhile Admiral Rozhdestvensky bore in mind, if the Paris 
Matin mistakes not, that innumerable islets dot the surface of the 








GENERAL SUKHOMLINOFF. 


It is believed that he will play a prominent part 
in the event of a continuance of the war. 


Far Eastern seas, said islets having no communication with the 
outside world, and that they are admirably adapted for temporary 
bases. Within this remote expanse of waters, Rozhdestvensky was 
discerned by the sympathetic Paris Gau/ois effecting a division of 
his squadron and possibly eluding the vigilance of the foe “ by 
means of the various ruses certain to have suggested themselves 
to one of his astuteness.” Unfortunately for him, however—we 
return to the analysis of the expert of the London 77#es—Rozh- 
destvensky’s movements have for days been spied upon by Ad- 
miral Togo’s “ despatch of fast scouts and cruisers in the direction 
of the enemy,” and “ the scouts will have carried out the most im- 
portant part of their mission when they have located the Armada 
and reported the direction of its approach.” As for the chances of 
battle, this expert allotted them in Japan’s favor, thus: 


“The Baltic fleet wavers in its choice between heroism and 
ignominy. It is not to be despised, and no serious man in Japan 
makes the mistake of underrating its menace. The result of a 
battle is on the knees of the gods, and no man will care to foretell 
the issue. But, whatever the fate of the chief battle-ships, their 
leader is cursed with the escort of a great, unwieldy, and vulnera- 
ble convoy, and will have no freedom of maneuver. It is not un- 
likely that he may endeavor to seize and fortify some temporary 
base, place his convoy there in comparative safety, and confront 
the enemy with war-ships alone until the question of supremacy is 
decided. Out of all the vast armada of seventy or eighty vessels 
there are only five battle-ships which seriously count. Moreover, 
the delay will reduce the speed of the Russian ships and corre- 
spondingly lessen the chances of victory. The reduction in speed, 
owing to fouling, varies greatly in different ships even in the same 
waters and in the same time, but it is certain that it increases at 
an accelerated rate, and that a ship will add double as much foul- 
ing during the last half of a six months’ period as during the first 
RIS eh os 

“The great superiority of the Japanese in cruisers and torpedo 
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craft promises the destruction of the Russian convoy; without 
their colliers the war-ships must perish of inanition; the chances 
are that even a successful battle, which is very far from assured, 
will have results hardly to be distinguished from defeat. Even if 
a battered remnant reaches Vladivostok, and finds that it has still 
the right of the private exfrée, which is quite uncertain, it will 
cause a fresh and a heavy strain upon the railway to make good 
naval deficiencies and losses; the new harbor of refuge will be 
ringed about by Japanese territory, and the squadron will be 
nearly certain to have suffered such considerable damage as to be 
out of court for the rest of the campaign.” 


The “ forlorn hope,” as English dailies termed it, that Rozhdest- 
vensky might, by some unforeseen contingency, outfight or outwit 
the Japanese, suggested serious reflections to the military expert 
of the London J/az/: 


“The war, from the naval point of view, will begin afresh, and 
all the work that has been achieved by Admiral Togo and his gal- 
lant men will have to be done over again, under less favorable cir- 
cumstances, with ships worn by hard service and severe fighting. 
Should any misfortune befall the Japanese navy—and in war the 
unforeseen often happens—Japan will be left in a most difficult 
position. There can be no question of maintaining her army in 
Manchuria if her command of the sea is once seriously menaced, 
and she will be face to face with these alternatives: either an ap- 
peal to England for intervention, which will necessarily involve 
war on our part, perhaps war against an alliance; ora reconcilia- 
tion with Russia, of which England will ultimately have to pay the 
cost.” 


EMPEROR WILLIAM AS THE EVIL GENIUS OF 
THE CZAR. 


OME French journals are now earnestly warning the Czar 
against Emperor William. Nicholas, it would seem from 
recent articles in the Paris /zgaro and other French publications, 
conceives himself to be securing the service of William’s cunning 
and resources for the furtherance of Russian diplomatic ends ; and 
that is precisely what William would have Nicholas suppose. 
The point is taken up by the London press, and we are told that 
there will be aday of reckoning for Emperor William. He pushed 
the Czar into the war with Japan, says the London 77/ves—not in 
those exact words, but in many editorial remarks and in many 
special articles by its most trusted correspondents. Emperor 
William’s aim, according to the London Sfectazor, is “ to exploit, 
politically and commercially, that portion of China which is out- 
side the sphere of Russian ambitions,” the war serving his purpose 
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THE DAUGHTERS, 


THE CZAR’S 


in that it has given him “the opportunity he had so long and so 
ardently desired.” “Japan,” adds the British weekly, significant- 
ly, “will understand,” and it suggests that she may give him “a 
polite reminder ” after the war that “ Kiao-chau belongs to China.” 
From a somewhat similar standpoint, the /%garo takes up the 
theme: 


“ Let us follow, step by step, German policy in the Far East, and 
we shall see the realization from day to day of a plan formed in 
advance in its most trivial details. 

“ There is, to begin with, in 1895, on the day after the conclusion 
of the treaty of Shimonoseki, which ended the Chinese-Japanese 
War, the intervention of Germany, who (thanks to the blindness of 
those who then directed French diplomacy) obtained, with the 
support of France and Russia, the renunciation by victorious 
Japan of the Liao-tung peninsula and the fortress of Port Arthur. 

“From this first error everything else resulted. 

“ As early as 1897, Germany, ever pursuing the same policy, ex- 
acted and obtained from China a lease of Kiao-chau Bay, which 
led Russia definitely to install herself in Port Arthur, and which 
led England, drawn in spite of herself into an enterprise she dis- 
liked, to occupy Wei-hai-wei temporarily. 

“This seizure by European powers of territories belonging to 
China inevitably provoked a movement of reaction, and the Boxer 
insurrection was the logical outcome of 
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THE SON. 


CHILDREN. 


she was treading, could no longer escape the trap so patently set. 
The war broke out. 


“We have seen the course of this war unfolding itself for more 
than a year. But while Germany follows it with ill-concealed sat- 
isfaction, encouraging with simultaneous decorations beaten gen- 
erals as well as winning generals, it is with an agonized anxiety 
that France follows the terrible spectacle. 

“She did nothing to bring on the war, and Japan herself declares 
that she does not dream of holding France responsible for it, 
whereas she freely insinuates that bellicose instigations came from 
the German side.” 

This, it will be seen, concerns the immediate past. But the French 
daily is not less specific in its interpretation of the immediate pres- 
ent. The Czar is still the deluded being, and William is still his 
evil genius. That view is indorsed in every respect by M. André 
Chéradame, the noted French writer on world politics, who has two 
articles in different numbers of the Correspondant (Paris), based 
upon the theory that Emperor William’s course in the Far East is 
dictated by the sentiment that he has much to gain by a continu- 
ance of the war in the Far East, and much to lose by its cessation 
at this particular juncture. The factors at work are thus stated: 

“Let it be well understood that while the Berlin Government 
wished war between Russia and Japan, while 





the policy of invasion which Germany had 





begun. 

“Did William II. at that time believe fora 
moment that he could realize his dream of 
a great European expedition against eastern 
barbarism? It is possible. At any rate he 
managed—and the result was_ substantial 
enough in itself to satisfy him—to have the 
supreme command of the troops in China en- 
trusted to Field-Marshal Count von Wal- 
dersee. 

“It is unnecessary to recount the various 
episodes signalizing the presence of Count 
von Waldersee in China. Let it suffice to 
note that he lost no opportunity to push Russia 
into installing herself more solidly in Man- 
churia. In a pamphlet which quotes many 
documents in the case and which deals with 
the causes of the present war, written by Baron 
Suyematsu, formerly Japan’s Minister of the 
Interior, may be found proof that Count von 
Waldersee strove to intensify the conflicts 








it pushed Russia into the war, it had, at the 
same time, a desire for the triumph of Russia 
in the Far East. This desire is perfectly sin- 
cere, for it is based upon well-defined interest. 

“For much as the power of the Czar in 
Europe is disadvantageous to Germany, to an 
equally great extent is a Russia triumphant on 
the shores of the Pacifica source of advantage 
to the most clear-sighted statesmen in Berlin. 
This may be understood without difficulty. 
Russia, by opening up to European commerce 
the vast regions of Manchuria and Korea, 
renders the penetration of these countries 
easier to the German business men, who are 
far better equipped than are the Russian mer- 
chants to take advantage of the new Asiatic 
markets. Moreover, the sway of Nicholas 
II., firmly established at Port Arthur and ex- 
tending, if possible, over Korea, would con- 
stitute a protecting screen set between the for- 
midable Japanese power concentrated in the 
Nippon Archipelago and Germany, who, since 

















over Manchuria that arose between Russia 





her installation at Kiao-chau in 1897, seeks 





and Great Britain....... 
“Russia, thus encouraged by those who 
should have halted her in the dangerous path 
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penetration is irritating and will become constantly more irritating 
to Japan. 

“ Were the Russians to hold Port Arthur, Seoul, and Fusan, they 
would concentrate upon themselves the ill-will of the Nippons for 
along time, and during that period the subjects of William II., 
left undisturbed at Kiao-chau, could make good their penetration 
into the interior and secure their commercial foothold. If, on the 
other hand, Russia is kept out of Korea, if the standard of the 
Mikado floats over Port Arthur, it is Germany that becomes at 
once the chief foe of 
Japan. It can not be 
too often pointed out 
that Kiao-chau is but 
twelve hours’ steaming 
distance from the Jap- 
anese naval station of 
Sasebo, and that, in the 
event of a final check to 
the Czar’s troops in 
Manchuria, no long time 
can elapse without the 
creation of severe fric- 
tion in the relations be- 
tween William I1. and 
the Mikado. If he 
wants to avoid this, the 
German sovereign will 
be compelled to act with 
amiability and concilia- 
tion, and yet practically 
to abandon the plan of 
German penetration in 
Eastern China, which 
is one of his most cher- 
ished aspirations. Were 
Who has been for some time in exile,and has William II. to persist, 

now been pardoned by the Czar. he would incur certain 

disaster. The German 

navy, built to be formidable in Europe more particularly, will for a 

loag time to come be quite inadequate for the defense of Kiao- 
chau against a Japanese attack. 

“Russian triumph in the Far East is therefore a German inter- 
est. It is likewise desired in Germany, for a quite practical rea- 
son, that the domestic trouble in the empire of the czars shall not 
exceed a certain limit. A Polish upheaval in Warsaw would in- 
evitably react in the form of a serious agitation in Prussian Poland. 
It is true that this concern is a secondary one, for the German 
Government possesses all the necessary means for rapidly sup- 
pressing any movement among the Poles that might tend to insur- 
rection. 

“The Russo-Japanese war, consequently, entails some risks for 
Germany ; but these risks are a slight matter in comparison with 
the solid advantages accruing, and long to accrue, to all Germany 
from the mere existence of the struggle between the Czar and the 
Mikado. 

“ Let us consider, first of all, the economic advantages. 

“Since the commencement of hostilities, the greater portion of 
the supplies purchased abroad by Russia for the needs of the cam- 
paign have been obtained in Germany. There were the German 
ships, sold or chartered at very high rates to provision the Baltic 
fleet. There were the thousand and one things Russia had to buy 
outside her own boundaries and for which the Germans in St. 
Petersburg, supple courtiers and wonderfully familiar with the 
peculiar business methods of Nicholas II.’s capital, managed to 
secure orders on most remunerative terms. There is furthermore 
that Russian loan of 1905 which was placed in Germany under 








GRAND DUKE PAUL ALEXANDROVITCH, 


conditions prodigiously favorable to the lender, inasmuch as the 


greater part of the money, nominally loaned to Russia, will remain 
in the empire of William II. to pay for the ordered battle-ships 
and cruisers just laid down in German docks. And the end is not 
yet! 

“ But how describe the political advantages accruing to the Ger- 
man Empire from the Russo-Japanese War? Russia, occupied for 
long to come, as she will be, in the Far East, means, first of all, a 
field left almost free to German influence in the whole Balkan pen- 
insula, in Constantinople, and in Asiatic Turkey. It is already 
manifest that the equilibrium maintained until so recently as last 
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year, thanks to Russian prestige in Sofia and Belgrade has become 
again unstable....... 

“ Finally, the whole tremendous outcome of the Russo-Japanese 
War to Germany is the reversal in her own favor of the balance of 
military power existing in Europe in February, 1904. Every one 
knows that to meet the Japanese in Manchuria, the St. Petersburg 
general staff has had to disorganize the whole military system in 
Poland, to empty the arsenals of their finest material for the equip- 
ment of Kuropatkin’s armies, and to despatch to the commander- 
in-chief some hundreds of thousands of men really intended for the 
purposes of a European war. 

“Here are facts regarding which there can be no question. 
Their results are plain. Even should Russia end, as we hope, by 
being victorious, it is none the less certain that for years to come 
she will not represent to Germany any offensive military strength. 
As a direct consequence, the military power of Germany in the 
Old World is almost doubled without any need on the part of 
William II.’s empire to expend an additional mark for the support 
of its armies or to fire off a single gun.”—7vans/ations made for 
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RUSSIA’S REFUSAL TO BE HUMILIATED BY 
JAPAN. 


HE study of Russia’s pride, which now absorbs the press of 
continental Europe, reveals autocracy untouched to nobler 
issues by the humiliation thrust upon it. Russia’s actual attitude 
toward her crisis, as the Berlin Areuz Zeitung expounds it, makes 
peace and war equally hateful to her grand-ducal cabal, but war, 
on the whole, less so. The Paris /%garo agrees that this is sound 
analysis. The Anglo-American press, it complains, has preached 
peace at Russia with a lofty superiority of tone that rasps her to 
madness. “Blow, wind! come, wrack!” she is, in effect, made to 
say with Shakespeare’s hero, “at least we'll die with harness on 
our back.” Whereat the Paris Auvore suggests that Russia “ may 
profitably for herself” be reminded “by any disinterested friend 
she may have anywhere” that “from the sublime to the ridiculous 
is but astep.” The simple fact of the situation, contends the /x- 
dépendance Belge (Brussels), is that “ Russia would like to nego- 
tiate with Japan as if she (Russia) had not been defeated,” an atti- 
tude which this liberal daily deems preposterous : 


“ Russia would assume to indicate herself the limits within which 
she would negotiate. To begin with, she would under no circum- 
stances consent to pay an indemnity, because this indemnity, which 
would reach some $500,000,000, would permit Russia to continue 
the struggle until Japan had become completely exhausted. It 
would therefore be more advantageous, she believes, to devote this 
sum to the ruin of Japan rather than to her enrichment and to per- 
mitting her to acquire an immense navy. On the other hand, Rus- 
sia would require the cooperation of France, the United States, 
Germany, and Great Britain in the peace negotiations with a view 
to moderating the demands of Japan. That conceded, Russia 
would consent to make appreciable sacrifices. 

“ Thus speak the despatches sent out from St. Petersburg, which 
are evidently intended to prepare the ground, to force Japan to re- 
veal, on her side, the claims she intends to make good. Nippon 
diplomacy, however, takes good care to refrain from any discus- 
sion whatever, and, notwithstanding all the alleged interviews pub- 
lished here and there, it holds to this simple announcement: Let 
Russia make her propositions and we will see if there is any basis 
for negotiation in them ; but until then we will go on with the war, 
and we will fight until] Russia admits that she is beaten. In all 
reason, there is nothing else for Japan to say, and, desirous as she 
may be for the restoration of peace, it goes without saying that she 
will not compromise the result of her colossal etforts and of her 
victories by premature negotiations. 

“In principle, the two leading claims set up on the Russian side 
—non-payment of an indemnity and participation by France, Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany in the negotiations—seem 
inadmissible by Japan. Whatever may be alleged in St. Peters- 
burg, the contest is no longer equal in Manchuria. Japan is tri- 
umphant all along the line, and Russia has not gained a single ad- 
vantage of a kind to diminish the moral force of her military 
disaster, She is beaten, and hence it is quite natural that the 
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Japanese should wish, by requiring an indemnity, to recoup them~ 
selves for the expenses entailed by this war. Russia affects to 
believe that with the amount of this indemnity she could continue 
the war until the complete exhaustion of Japan. That is madness. 
In six months, in a year, Japan will be as well able as she is now 
to make headway against Russia on land as well as on sea, and as 
her conquests will be more extensive she will have the right to be 
more exacting. Moreover, if loss of money be of no concern to 
Russia, she should, at least, be concerned at the loss of men. 

“ As regards the second point, it seems very difficult for Japan to 
transform her negotiations with Russia into a sort of international 
conference that would settle anew the Far Eastern question. 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States have ob- 
served an absolute neutrality in the Russo-Japanese war. It 
would, therefore, be logical for them to observe the same neutral- 
ity in the peace negotiations that are to end the war. Japan does 
not find herself confronted by a group of Powers. She is con- 
fronted by Russia only. Besides, negotiations in which the Euro- 
pean Powers were involved would be very liable to the risk of com- 
plicating matters, since there would be an inevitable tendency to 
discuss matters which do not affect Russian or Japanese interests 
alone.” 


The upshot will be, concludes the Belgian daily, that Russia will 
in the end have to make a peace more humiliating than any she 
might negotiate now. Even so, declares the Berlin Kreuz Zei- 
tung, peace is likely to be delayed. That daily speaks with an in- 
timate knowledge of the circumstances when it says: 


“We believe we are not in error in the assumption that a conclu- 
sion of peace is not possible now because its consequences might 
be momentous. Loud as may be the demand for peace in the 
widest (Russian) circles, an unfavorable peace would, to all ap- 
pearance, result in another revulsion of feeling that would be made 
use of against the dynasty by the very elements which now re- 
proach it with continuing the war. That the agitation conducted 
from without has a directly anti-monarchical character can not be 
doubted. Even the peasantry, set in agitation by misuse of the 
Czar’s name, unwittingly serve these ends. The priest Gapon, 
who follows up his destructive work with fresh manifestoes, makes 
no concealment of his anti-dynastic views. Russian socialism is 
equally anti-monarchicaland anti-dynastic. It is comprehensible if 
under these circumstances the Government will not hear of peace.” 


According to the London 7zzes, Russian officials of exalted 
rank have connived at a mystification of the chancelleries and of 
the world regarding the outlook for peace.— 7rans/lations made for 
Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 
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PRECIPITATION OF THE CANADIAN CRISIS 
BY THE POPE’S DELEGATE. 


T was an unlucky moment for Sir Wilfrid Laurier, so nearly 
every newspaper in Canada thinks, when the Vatican’s repre- 
sentative in Canada, Mgr. Donatus Sharretti, invited a Manitoba 
Cabinet Minister to call at the apostolic delegation in Ottawa. 
Things were said at that interview and a document changed hands 
under circumstances that seem to imply a connection in the apos- 
tolic delegate’s mind between Manitoba’s desire to enlarge her 
boundaries and the Vatican’s desire to promote the cause of sec- 
tarian appropriations for educational ends in that province. The 
Toronto Saturday Night more bluntly expresses it. Mgr. Sbar- 
retti, it says, “attempted to blackmail the province of Manitoba 
into reestablishing separate schools, under the threat that, if such 
schools be not reestablished, the present narrow boundaries of that 
province would mark the limits of its territory forever.” “Mgr. 
Sbarretti was speaking for himself only,” retorts the French-Cana- 
dian Zemps (Ottawa), adding that “the fall of the Laurier ministry 
has been decreed in all the Orange lodges,” and that effort is con- 
sequently made to prove that the action of the papal representative 
was taken with the connivance of the Prime Minister himself. 
Here, in truth, was a point upon which newspaper comment imme- 
diately fastened. Did Sir Wilfrid Laurier know of the proceedings 
of the Vatican agent, and if sodid he approve? Sir Wilfrid’s own 
organ, the .So/ez/, had declared a short time previously that “ Mani- 
toba is being punished for her sins.” However, Sir Wilfrid lost 
no time in denying that he was privy to the Monsignor’s proceed- 
ings. “There is not the slightest ground for the preposterous and 
untenable theory,” asserts the Ottawa Free Press, “ that there was 
any understanding or collusion between Mgr. Sbarretti and the 
Government.” At the same time, according to the Montreal Wit- 
ness, the one object which prompted the Manitoba statesman 
(Hon. Robert Rogers) who revealed the papal representative’s act 
was “to prove that the papal delegate and the Government acted 
together.” Furthermore: 


“It is Mr. Rogers’s deliberate charge that had the province ac- 
cepted the amendments to the school legislation of the province as 
proposed by Mgr. Sbarretti, the boundaries of the province would 
have been extended by the Government quickly and willingly; but 
that,as Mgr. Sbarretti’s proposals were not accepted, the extension 
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was obstructed, and in part refused. Sir Wilfrid Laurier denies in 
the most unqualified manner that Mgr. Sbarretti had anything at all 
to do with the Government’s separate schooland Manitoba bound- 
ary extension policy. This is the vital consideration in this contro- 
versy.” 

Regarding the consideration thus pronounced “ vital,” the To- 
ronto Mail and Empire says that “the whole case points to the 
conclusion that through some channel of communication the Gov- 
ernment and the representative of His Holiness have acted to- 
gether.” 
has done,” adds the Toronto World,“ before he can be held to 
have cleared himself.” 
between the course of Mgr. Sbarretti and that of the Dominion’s 
Prime Minister has failed, thinks the Toronto G/oée, which, never- 


“Sir Wilfrid Laurier must do a great deal more than he 


But the attempt to establish a connection 


theless, joins in the chorus of Canadian press denunciation of the 
Vatican’s representative : 

“It isa matter for profound regret, therefore, that a gentleman 
in Mgr. Sbarretti’s position should have been guilty of conduct that 
must tend to increase the public excitement and intensify the irri- 
tations and heartburnings that are already altogether too much in 
evidence. Roman Catholics will make a great mistake if they im- 
pute the resentment which will undoubtedly be exhibited over this 
incident to bigotry or any allied feeling. Thousands of the broad- 
est-minded and most tolerant men in this dominion will condemn 
the conduct of which Mgr. Sbarretti is accused, and which he 
tacitly acknowledges by refusing to deny. The spectacle of the 
representatives of a free province being threatened by one who is 
not even a citizen of Canada, and whose interference in matters of 
State is a violation of sound and established maxims of govern- 
ment, should be intolerable to every one who values the peace and 
liberty of his country. There should be no sectarian lines sepa- 
rating one citizen from another on this ground. 

“ The indignation of the Government of Manitoba in this regard 
will be overwhelmingly shared. There will be an entirely different 
feeling with regard to Mr. Rogers’s very lame efforts to connect 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier with the matter.” 


A demand that Mgr. Sbarretti’s recall be brought about has led 
to some misunderstanding of his real position in Canada, notes the 
Toronto G/ode further. He is not, it points out, a diplomatic agent 
accredited to Canada officially. 
ment is concerned, his status in the present controversy is that of 


So far as the Dominion Govern- 


a private individual. “This,” asserts the Toronto News, however, 
“is to insist on the form and to ignore the substance.” The To- 
ronto World understands that the Vatican has already decided to 
recall Mer. Sbarretti to Rome, and the Montreal Hera/d informs its 
readers that the ecclesiastic went to Canada after having served 
the Vatican in Cuba, where “he and the American authorities did 
not hit it off very well.” 


LINEVITCH AND THE TASK CONFRONTING HIM. 


x General Linevitch stands out, in the French press, amid 

the magnificence of battle prose. The kind complacency 
with which he scatters flowers on the grave of Kuropatkin’s repu- 
tation, tolerating the presence of his predecessor as that of some 
disembodied spirit which can not tear itself away from what it 
loved in a previous existence, moves the Paris Zeps profoundly. 
It vouches for his possession of those “ unmistakable attributes ” 
which “ proclaim the soldier,” and in flat defiance of the Osler theory 
regarding men over forty—Linevitch was born, some say, in 1838— 
the French daily avers that the great achievements of his career are 
still in the future. The prophecy is based, of course, upon the 
conviction of the organ of the French Foreign Office that Russia 
will continue the war. Nor is the tone of the Gaw/ois (Paris) less 
enthusiastic. Linevitch has succeeded, in a word, not only to 
Kuropatkin’s responsibilities but to Kuropatkin’s prestige in the 
columns of leading French newspapers. The Zem/fs prints these 
details concerning him : 


“In spite of his advanced age and of the numerous wounds he 
has received, which compel him to walk with a cane, he is one of 
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those old men, numerous in Russia, who retain to the end of their 
lives the activity of mature age. Leaving the Tchernigoff college 
upon the completion of his course, he did not go through any mili- 
tary school, but wore, during his early years in the army, the sim- 
ple cloak of a private soldier. For five years (1895-1900) he com- 
manded the troops in the Amur region and was placed at the head 
of the so-called Siberia corps when those regiments were united 
into a single army corps (1900). , He participated with them in the 
China campaign and was first under the walls of Peking with 
General Frey, who commanded the French troops. Returning to 
Vladivostok and becoming commander-in-chief of the Amur dis- 
trict when General Grodekotf passed from that district to the 
council of the empire, he for three years united these functions 
with those of the command of the first Siberian corps. Tempo- 
rarily commanding the army of Manchuria in March, 1904, he was 
compelled, not without resentment, to relinquish this command to 
Kuropatkin in order to return to Vladivostok. In November he 
reappeared upon the theater of hostilities as commander of the 
first army. 

“The colorless character of his past makes General Linevitch 
an object of suspicion to a certain category of officers who sur- 
round the Czar and may influence his choice. Hence other mili- 
tary combinations were studied out prior to that which was finally 
effected.” 


His aptitude for the command of large numbers of men and the 
fact that Russia’s army in the Far East is still 250,000 strong, de- 
clares the Journal des Débats (Paris), led to the promotion of Line- 
vitch. The /nadépendance Belge (Brussels), no friend to the autoc- 
racy, concedes that Linevitch must be commanding at least 250,000 
men at this time. The aged commander's task is to hold the Jap- 
anese back from Harbin, says the Paris Matin. Hence he is 
being reenforced at the rate of 35,000 menamonth. But the Gavw- 
Jois assigns him a mission, connected with the fate of Vladivostok, 
the fall of which he must delay until the last possible moment in 
the event of a Japanese siege. The garrison in that town, accord- 
ing to the Berlin Aveuz Zeitung, amounts to some 24,000 men. 
“The soldiers there,” it adds, “know that life will soon become 
stern for them.” Linevitch will not be in any position to relieve 
those unfortunates, admits the celebrated military expert of the 
Paris Temps : 

“The new strategical situation which the Russians must con- 
front, now that the outcome at Mukden expels them from Southern 
Manchuria, singularly resembles that against which they contended 
in this very region at the beginning of 1904. Then Liao-Yang and 
Port Arthur had to be covered. There are to-day Harbin and 
Viadiwveswk..<.. 5... 

“ And once more the initiative is with the Japanese. They may 
direct their operations at will either against the Russian citadel or - 
against the Russian army of operations. To discuss the relative 
merits of either of these objects of attraction and to decide which 
should be the main consideration would be out of place at a time 
when the perspective of a new campaign has not opened up, and 
when it is the universal wish that it should not open up atall. It 
is none the less allowable to say that the freedom of action of the 
Japanese seems now complete, and that nothing need prevent them 
from immediately laying siege to Vladivostok as they laid siege, 
ten months ago, to Port Arthur. The 400,000 effectives at their 
disposal in Manchuria would then be divided into two bodies. 
One, of 250,000 men, would serve to watch the Russian force of 
equal number now retiring toward the bend of the Sungari. The 
other, of 150,000 men, would permit the delivery of a powerful 
blow against Vladivostok. ...... 

“But thus to push success to extremes would be a blunder at 
this time. It would be dangerous to harry the giant already blind 
of one eye through the fall of Port Arthur, by gouging out the 
Vladivostok eye through which he looks forth upon the sea. That 
would mean condemning him to turn forever the grindstone of a 
war without issue. It would mean making of this blind and ago- 
nizing Samson an object of derision. But it would likewise mean 
bringing down upon oneself a fit of that fury in which the ener- 
vated hero regairis all his strength, seizes the column with both 
hands, overturns the temple and overwhelms himself alive amid a 
ruin which, at least, avenges him upon the Philistines.”— 7yaz-- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE POETRY OF TALENT. 


Music, AND OTHER Poems. By Henry Van Dyke. Cloth,116pp. Price, $1.00 
net. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
IFF. comes to Henry Van Dyke with no wild questionings, no deep 
regrets. He does not get the bitter flavor of mortality. His out- 
look is serene and full of faith that all is well. He seldom probes past the 
obvious and the orthodox, and because he speaks the heart of the common 
and the everyday, voicing in neither orphic nor mystic strain the thought 
of the ordinary well-bred, well-mean- 
ing folk about us, he is, in his degree, 
a poet of the home and the fireside, as 
Longfellow was. 

His new book, ‘‘ Music, and Other 
Poems,” is keyed in much the same 
strain as his “oiling of Felix and 
the Builders.” There is seldom the 
Doric touch in his vocabulary; there 
is seldom the high lyric rapture, sel- 
dom the last thrilling flush of beauty. 

Moreover he gives us no deep and 
original insights into the pathos and 
the wonder of existence. But he gives 
us the poetry of talent at its highest 
reach—the perfectly correct form, the 
eminently proper spirit, the entirely 
acceptable lesson. And we have no 
serious quarrel with this. The gar- 
den has room for the marigo!d as well 
as the magnolia. “The Statue and the Bust” and “The Cry of the 
Children” brim with their passion and their tears; but because we 
drink here the cup of trembling, need we reject the gourd of content ? 
Need we fill our ears with the tent-maker’s plaint: 

















HENRY VAN DYKE 


“What without asking hurried whence. 
And without asking whither hurried hence. 
O many a cup of the forbidden wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence!”’ 
Need we fill our ears with this philosophy of despair, and reject the abi- 
ding faith of Van Dyke’s “Sleep Song”’: 
“Life is in tune with harmony so deep 
That when the notes are lowest 
Thou still canst lay thee down and sleep, 
For God will not forget.” 


This mood of trust is common with Dr. Van Dyke. In his sonnet on 
“Work,” he asks that he may ever say: 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom. 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done, in the right way.” 
A fine high moti} this, and recalling George Eliot’s more objectified: 

“’'Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands: we could not make 


Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 


“The Legend of Service” takes up another of Dr. Van Dyke’s char- 
acteristic lessons. Asmiel, the youngest angel in heaven, is puzzled to 
know which of the three holy men of Lupon most loves the Lord, where- 
upon God gives him a test by which to ascertain: 

“Tell each of them his Master bids him go 
Alone to Spiran’s huts across the snow. 
There he shall find a certain task for me, 
But what, I do not tell to them, nor thee; 
Give thou the message; make my Word the test, 
And crown for me the one who answers best.” 


In the temple the angel finds Bernal praying. The holy man pauses at 
the message to ask why. Malvin is in his closet thinking out great 
thoughts. At the angel’s word, disturbed, he looks up to ask how. But 
Fermor, busy out upon the street, cries only when. The inference is 
plain. 

Perhaps the things in the book that move the heart most deeply are 
those simple lines that touch the immemorial grief over the death of a 
little child. In “‘Dulci’s Memorial,” with its gentle, grieving cadence, 
“Was it long ago or yesterday?” there is a delicate and tender pathos; 
and ‘“‘The Message” pours out comfort to those remembering the little 
mounds out under the rain and the snow. 

But after all that can be said in praise of Dr. Van Dyke’s book, one 
must admit that his work lacks the precious and peculiar fire of true poetry. 
We seldom find the fresh and vivid phrase, the striking and inevitable 
word, the new and startling attack. 
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SHALL WE MARRY ? 


Pam. By The Baroness von Hutten. Cloth, 392 pp. Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


iad 


AM” isa wild little story moving among English manors and Italian 

villas in a station of life beyond all thought of toil and money. Pam 
comes before us, with her monkey in her arms, a very young heroine of 
ten; and we leave her, again holding the monkey, a young woman just at 
the end of her teens—at about the age when the lady of the ordinary novel 
steps upon the stage. 

She is the daughter of Guy Sacheverel, an opera singer, and an English 
lady of degree, both ostracized by society and living together in exile in 
Italy, unmarried because of the obstacle of the man’s living legal wife. 
But this man and woman, the parents of the uncannily wise Pam, do not, 
like Hester and Dimmesdale, feel the remorse of the situation. They are 
most romantically happy, finding the world well lost in the society of each 
other. 

Careless, joyous, unmoral as the birds of the air, the two roam from 
summer land to summer land, finding even the child an intrusion upon the 
perfect, endless delight of being alone together. 

Knowing her anomalous position in life, yet innocently unashamed, 
utterly careless of public opinion, utterly untrained in conventionalities, 
the tragic-eyed young girl vibrates between sojourning with these irre- 
sponsible light-hearted parents and visiting her charmingly cynical 
grandfather, Lord Yeoland, who has himself left no experience of life un- 
tasted, no illusion undestroyed. 

Imperious, unaccountable to any authority, Pam’s will is the wind’s 
will, and her purity the snowflake’s purity. She knows no social punc- 
tilios. She takes for her dearest friend 
a tragedienne with a Bernhardt past, 
and outside the pale of society; she 
visits her father’s cast-off wife; she 
calls upon a bachelor alone in his 
apartments with all the innocent as- 
surance of one chaperoned by a vigi- 
lant mamma. Defying thus every 
convention and prejudice, she yet 
walks through the world as unsmirched 
and white-minded as Una with her 
lion. 

The timeliness of the book hinges 
upon its running discussions and il- 
lustrations of the philosophy of love 
and marriage. Pam’s position—and 
itis emphasized by the ill-starred mari- 
tal unions of the book—is that matri- 
mony with its vow of the forever-after, 
is the death-knell of love. The auth- 
or in her preface begs us not to ascribe to her the views of her erratic 
book folk, but she has surely made out a bad case for the married. As 
Pam sagelv observes of the little world she knows, all the married here are 
chafing under their chains; all held in other unions are finding life free and 
joyous. One has to recall the tragedy of the scores of such reckless alli- 
ances that he has known in real life to get his balance after the leaning te 
the other side in ‘‘ Pam.” 
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AMONG THE DEEP-SEA FISHER-FOLK. 


THE HARVEST_OF THE SEA. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. Cloth, 162 pp. Price, 
$1.00 net. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Dr. GRENFELL’S PARISH. By Norman Duncan. Cloth, 155 pp. Price, $1.00 
net, Fleming H. Revell Company. 

. ’ 

N “The Harvest of the Sea” the story of the work accomplished by the 
missions to the deep-sea fishermen of the Dogger, Newfoundland, and 
Labrador banks is told by one of the missionaries, and in “‘ Dr. Grenfell’s 
Parish” the story of the work of that particular missionary is told by one 
who, we need scarcely remind our readers, possesses an intimate knowl- 
edge of the affairs of the sea. Both books are characteristic of their au- 
thors, and both are singularly effective. Their avowed purpose, to stimu- 
late widespread interest and active cooperation in the task of ameliorating 
the inevitably hard lot of the toilers of the deep, can not fail of fulfilment. 
Casting his narrative in the form of a twofold autobiography, related in 
part by a North Sea and in part by a Newfoundland fisherman, Dr. Gren- 
fell grips the attention and appeals to the heart from the outset. It is 
difficult to realize that the narrators are but creations, so thoroughly has 
this “young Englishman who, for the love of God, practises medicine on 
the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador” caught the spirit and the point 
of view of these Captains Courageous. In literary adventures of this type 
there is always the danger of lapsing into artificiality, but there is nothing 
of the artificial in Dr. Grenfell’s rugged, straightforward account of the 
horrible conditions prevailing before the coming of the mission and hos- 
pital ships to the fishermen of the North Sea, of the long battle against 
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prejudice and greed that preceded their successful establishment, and of 
the wonderful results already obtained; nor in his vivid recital of the cruel 
hardships of the “liveyeres,” “comeouters,’”’ and other “harvesters”’ of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 

“A wreck on the Labrador coast,’”’ Mr. Duncan tells us, ‘excites no 
wide surprise. Never a season passes but some craft are cast away. But 
that is merely the fortune of sailing these waters. . . . Most men—TI hesi- 
tate to say all—have been wrecked; every man, woman, and child who 
has sailed the Labrador has narrowly escaped, at least.’’ Such is the re- 
gion Dr. Grenfell has selected for his “parish.” In his rounds he an- 
nually patrols two thousand miles of the “worst coast in the world,” by 
































NORMAN DUNCAN. WILFRED T, GRENFELL. 
steamer in the brief open season of summer, by sledge during the rigors 
of winter. Prior to his advent the inhabitants of this realm of desolation 
were practically without medical attendance. Now, not only hospital 
ships but hospital stations, manned by brave, intelligent, and sympathetic 
physicians, operating under the tireless direction of Dr. Grenfell, minister 
to their needs the year round. 

Nor is it only as a preacher of the Word and a healer of the sick that the 
young English doctor has won a large place in the hearts of the Labrador 
folk. By protecting them from the rapacity of “planters” and traders, 
by promoting home industries, by establishing cooperative stores, he has 
assisted them far on the road to an economic independence of which they 
had hitherto not so much as dreamed. Small wonder, then, that in sum- 
ming up his survey of the doctor and his work, we find Mr. Duncan pro- 
nouncing him “the bravest and the most beneficently useful man I know.” 
These little books, telling a story of great needs and great deeds, deserve 
a wide circulation. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A CELEBRATED NURSE. 


THe LIFE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Cloth, 344 


: By Sarah A. Tooley. 
pp. Price, $1.75 net. 


The Macmillan Company. 
T will be a surprise to the majority to learn that Florence Nightingale, 
the Englishwoman who left London half a century ago to go to the 
Crimea and nurse British soldiers, is still alive. The author of this biog- 
raphy of her, just published, states in the preface that it was written to 
commemorate the jubilee of the illustrious heroine, who started on the 
mission destined to bring lasting fame to herself and health and comfort 
to thousands of suffering soldiers, October 21, 1854. She was eighty-four 
years old last May, and her King, who was a boy when she began her 
career, bestowed on her, as a compliment suited to the occasion, the dig- 
nity of a Lady of Grace of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem. Flor- 
ence Nightingale, though such a very old lady and an invalid, who has 
not left her bed for nine years, still retains an active interest in the same 
humanitarian things to which her whole life has been devoted. Her de- 
clining years are passed in a small but comfortable and refined home, 10 
South Street, Park Lane, London. Her mind remains clear, and she fol- 
lows with interest events of the day and retains her life-long ardor for all 
that relates to nursing. 

“Her friends marvel most at the almost youthful roundness and pla- 
cidity of her face. Time has scarcely printed a line on her brow, or a 
wrinkle on her cheeks, or clouded the clearness of her penetrating eyes, 
which is the more remarkable when it is remembered that she has been a 
suffering and overworked invalid ever since her return from the Crimea. 
The dainty lace cap falling over the silver hair in long lapels gives a charm- 
ing frame to Miss Nightingale’s face, which is singularly beautiful in old 
age. 

The author of this biography has fitly performed her task. The book 
is no great achievement as literature, but there was scant need that it 
should be. On the other hand, while faithfully recording this exemplary 
career, there is no foolish enthusiasm or obtrusion of the biographer upon 
the biographed. 

Florence Nightingale came of gentle folk who were intellectual, 
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well-to-do, and benevolent, so that her training and environment were 
conducive to her vocation in life. Her strongest bias from the begin- 
ning was toward kindness and helpfulness to others. In her day it was 
an unheard-of thing for a woman of breeding and education to become 
a professional nurse. She prepared herself systematically for this posi- 
tion to which her nature drew her. 

The class of women who were nurses made the Government little in- 
clined to employ them. They were of the “Sairey Gamp” stamp. _ Sid- 
ney Herbert suggested sending Miss Nightingale out te superintend the 
nurses, and wrote her a letter on the subject. A letter from her, in ac- 
ceptance, crossed his. Six days after the date of Lord Herbert’s letter she 
left London for the Crimea with thirty-eight companions. It was a revo- 
lutionary step in the life of the world, and the corner-stone of a beautiful 
progress. An Irish clergyman, when asked to what sect Miss Nightingale 
belonged, made the effective reply: “‘She belongs toa sect which, unfor- 
tunately, is a very rare one—the sect of the Good Samaritan.” 


TALES OF ‘*‘MACHINE” POLITICS. 


SLAVES oF SuccEss. By Elliott Flower. 


Page & Co. 

R. FLOWER has collected into a volume seven stories originally 
published in periodicals and adds an eighth, “now published in its 
entirety for the first time.”” They are good enough tales to be rescued 
from ephemerality, and call for little but commendation. Mr. Flower, in 
his “‘ Foreword,”’ speaks of the collection as “‘this story,” and designates the 
several stories as “chapters.” The same characters do indeed appear 
and reappear in them, but there is no 
common motif, except that all deal with 

some form of machine politics. 

Mr. Flower’s style is simple; he has 
scarcely any play of humor, and mani- 
fests no resentment, latent or overt. 
The impersonality that marks his 
setting-forth of sad truths embodied 
in examples is a fine artistic quality; 
yet the reader is perfectly sure where 
Mr. Flower’s sympathies lie. Evil 
comes to him who evil does. One 
after another the “boss” artizans in 
political jobbing get a throw-down, 
coming croppers over the very wires 
they have stretched for the feet of 
others. It is a game of “set a thief 
to catch a thief.” 

“Slaves of Success” means politi- 
cians whose crookedness makes them 
hostages to their own tools. Different types are presented. John Wade 
is for pc wer and Ben Carroll for money. ‘‘ Wade was politically unscru- 
pulous, but personally honest—a combination sometimes found. This 
means that he was not a boodler himself, but that he was not above help- 
ing boodlers in order that he might use them politically. He would not 
offer a man money, but for a political price he would let him steal it from 
others or from the State. Carroll, on the other hand, used politics for his 
pecuniary advantage. . . . He liked to rule, but he plaved politics princi- 
pally because it put him in the way of making money.” These two necded 
and used one the other, simply because neither was strong enough alone. 
Wade was a good deal more “decent” a man than Carroll, but you can’t 
“handle pitch without being defiled.””, One perfectly honest politician is 
introduced, of the “‘hayseed” brand, and Wade’s dealings with him are 
cleverly set forth. 

The point Mr. Flower aims at making in these stories—and he succeeds 
well in doing it—is thus set forth by Wade when Carroll is after him to 
“save” a low-down criminal who has been “used” for political purposes. 
Carroll tells Wade if he doesn’t help Haggin out, that thug’s friends will 
learn of it and “throw him down.” ‘They’ll know who could have saved 
him and them, and you won’t be ace-high to a yellow dog in a district that 
you and I rule now.” Whereupon Wade retorts, bitterly: 

“You and I are supposed to be bosses, Carroll, but we are slaves. To 
hold our power, we have to do a lot of things we don’t want to do and that 
we know we ought not todo. We’re slaves to the men we think we boss. 
We have to watch out for them, protect them, and do their bidding in most 
of the affairs of life, or we can’t rule them in politics. That’s philoso- 
phizing, Carroll, and you may not understand it, but you’ll understand 
this: I’ve reached the limit; I’ve monkeyed with my little warped con- 
science all that Idare. Bogan will have to handle his own crime business. 
Is that plain enough?” Carroll’s reply was beautifully characteristic: ‘I 
think you’re a fool.” 

Wade gets downed in the State Senatorship he was gunning for, and by 
a beautiful poetic justice it was simple Azro Craig, the “hayseed,” who 
woke up and “did” him. So, too, Carroll gets routed by a young, clean 
politician with money, who is roused to fight him hard through his love 
for a sweet girl in Settlement work. She marries him as a reward. 


Cloth, 304 pp. Price, $1.50. L.C. 
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Hrarn$ pyman 


Women's Apparel Faultlessly Fashioned 
Suits, Gowns, Waists, Coats and Skirts 


CORRECT DRESS 
FOR WOMEN 











HE HEARN & HYMAN STORE was established in February, 1904. Its productions are confined to 
merchandise properly classed under the head of “Correct Dress For Women,” and with spacious, handsome 
showrooms, providing unusually efficient service, it caters in the most acceptable way to a select clientele. 

@ There is perhaps no material difference between this and other good stores in the range of PRICES, but a 


determination to show more distinctive apparel at ALL prices—to eliminate the commonplace altogether has been 
successfully carried out. 


For this feature, the store: has received cordial and substantial recognition, and it is 
now firmly established as one of the “prominent fashionable” stores of the city. 


@ Visitors are invited to look through the various departments of the HEARN & HYMAN STORE at leisure, 


whether immediate purchases are contemplated or not. It will be quite worth while to carry away a correct 


Na 








impression of the store’s character and its fitness to render high-class, economical service on some future occasion. 








Announcement Some fine interior views of this interesting store and many of its latest characteristic productions in: 





Women’s Apparel—the new Spring Suits, 
pictured in a dainty “Fashion Booklet” just published. 


Coats, Gowns, Skirts, Waists and Costumes—are strikingly 
Mailed on request, and well worth sending for. : 


20 West Twenty-third Street, rin arate Hoe, New York City 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 


“Heroes and Hero Worship.”—Thomas Carlyle. 
(Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 


“Library of Congress: A Bibliography and Chro- 


nological Record.”—Thorvald Solberg. (Government 
Printing Office.) 


“The Quakeress.”—Max Adeler. (John C. Win- 
ston Company, $1.50 net.) 


“ Alaska and the Klondike.’ — J. S. McLain. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., $2 net.) 

“ Scandinavia.” — R. Nisbet Bain. (Macmillan 
Company, $2 net.) 

“Twelve Stories and a Dream.’— H. G. Wells. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1\50.) 

“The Orchard and Fruit Garden.’’—E. P. Powell. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“The Yellow War.”—“O.” (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.20 net.) 

“ Little Stories of Courtship.””—Mary Steward Cut- 
ting. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.25.) 

“The Story of a Literary Career.’—Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. (Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass.) 


“ The Deluge andIts Cause.”—Isaac Newton Vail. 
(Suggestion Publishing Company.) 

“ Animals’ Rights.’—Henry S. Salt. (A.C. Fifield.) 

“Free Thinking and Plain Speaking.” — Leslie 
Stephen. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 

“ Religion and Art and Other Essays.”—Right Rev. 
J. L. Spalding. (A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.) 


“The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Em- 
pire.” — John Pentland Mahaffy. (University of 
Chicago Press, $1 net.) 

“ Religion: A Criticism and a Forecast.”—G. L. 
Dickinson. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
The Crisis. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Spirit of Russia, now has come 

The day when thou canst not be dumb. 
Around thee foams the torrent tide, 

Above thee its fell fountain, Pride. 

The senseless rock awaits thy word 

To crumble; shall it be unheard? 

Already, like a tempest-sun, 

That shoots the flare and shuts to dun, 
Thy land ’twixt flame and darkness heaves, 
Showing the blade wherewith Fate cleaves, 
If mortals in high courage fail 

At the one breath before the gale. 

Those rulers in all forms of lust, 

Who trod thy children down to dust 

On the red Sunday, know right well 

What word for them thy voice would spell, 
What quick perdition for them weave, 

Did they in such a voice believe. 


Not thine to raise the avenger’s shriek, 

Nor turn to them a Tolstoy cheek ; 

Nor menace him, the waverer still, 

Man of much heart and little will, 

The criminal of his high seat, 

Whose plea of Guiltless judges it. 

For him thy voice shall bring to hand 
Salvation, and to thy torn land, 

Seen on the breakers. Now has come 

The day when thou canst not be dumb, 

Spirit of Russia: — those who bind 

Thy limbs and iron-cap thy mind, 

Take thee for quaking flesh, misdoubt 

That thou art of the rabble rout 

Which cries and flees, with whimpering lip, 
From reckless gun and brutal whip. 

But he who has at heart the deeds i. 
Of thy heroic offspring reads 
In them a soul; not given to shrink 

From peril on the abyss’s brink ; 





With never dread of murderous power ; 

With view beyond the crimson hour ; 

Neither an instinct-driven might 

Nor visionary erudite ; 

Asoul; that art thou. It remains 

For thee to stay thy children’s veins, 

The countertides of hate arrest, 

Give to thy sons a breathing breast, 

And Him resembling, in His sight, 

Say to thy land, Let there be Light. 
—From The London Times. 





The Kings. 
By RoBert W. CHAMBERS. 


Over the world He died to save, 
Crowned with thorn and scourged with rod, 
The same sad world his tired feet trod— 
See them capering over his grave ! 
Lord !—for they know not what they do, 
Lord ! — for they know not why they rave, 
Lord, forgive as he forgave, 
And suffer the Kings to mock his grave. 


Cap and bells and the grace o’ God! 

Way for the half-crazed, inbred Kings ! 

One ina helmet with silver wings 
Whose people cringe at his sullen nod; 
One in the cheap bronze crown he tore 
From a herder of swine and his paramour, 
And one whose crown shed many a pearl 
When his beard was tweaked by a dancing-girl. 


Way for the registered bench-show breed ! — 
Bred in and in till their crazed wits reel ; 
Way for the Emperor sheathed in steel, 
Ally of God in His hour of need! 
Hail! to the squattering Balkan King 
Who hacked the hands from a Man he feared ; 
Hail! tothe Thing that leered and peered, 
Watching us under the Dragon’s Wing! 


Mate them close lest ye sully the breed ! — 
Lest the dam cast back and bear a Man; 
For not since the breeding of Kings began 

Shall ye read of a Man from royal seed. 
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Welch's 
Juice 
is more than a drink 


It is nature’s finest food 
—a builder of tissues, a 
maker of rich blood, a 
‘delightful tonic and 
a typhoid fever preventa- 
tive-—the pure, unfer- 
mented juice of the 
choicest Concord grapes 
—a “fruity flavor” with 
snap and vim to it—a 
food for the sick, and a 
health-giving tonic for 
the well. 
Compare or test Welch’s 
and other kinds, and then 
you will know why Welch’s 


is best. 


Sold by druggists and grocers in quart 
and pint bottles. Trial dozen pints, $3. 
Express paid east of Omaha. Booklet, 
with delicious recipes for beverages and 
desserts made from Welch's Grape Juice, 
free. Sample three-ounce bottle of Welch’s 
Grape Juice by mail 10 cents. 


Highest Award at St. Louis 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 





CASH BUYERS 


WAITING FOR YOUR 


REAL ESTATE or BUSINESS 


No matter where located send me a full 
description of the property, name your 
lowest cash price, and my quic k-sale 
system will get you the money. Don’t 

hesitate. Don’t think I can’t do it. Try 
me! Established 1881. Bank refe are nees. 
Write me to-day. FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
Real Estate Expert, 7828 Adams Express Building, ( Hg Ills. 








We can aid you to find a market for anything you Write. 
MSS, SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 

References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster 
and others. Established 1890. Send for leaflet L 
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And one still lives who damned his soul, 
Another who drove a Queen to shame— 
From sire to sire, from foal to foal, 
Carry the blameless royal name ! 


Lord! — for they know not what they do, 
Lord !— for they know not why they rave, 
And Men be many and Kings be few. 
Forgive them, Lord, as He forgave, 
And suffer the Kings to mock His grave. 
—From Saturday Evening Post. 


The Solitary. 
By MAvISON CAWEIN. 


Upon the mossed rock by the spring 
She sits, forgetful of her pail, 
Lost in remote remembering 
Of that which may no more avail. 


Her thin, pale hair is dimly dressed 
Above a brow lined deep with care, 
The color of a leaf long pressed, 
A faded leaf that once was fair. 


You may not know her from the stone, 
So still she sits who does not stir, 
Thinking of this one thing alone— 
The love that never came to her. 
—From Harfer’s Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 


Oscar Wilde’s Last Days.—The recent publica- 
tion of Oscar Wilde’s book ‘‘ De Profundis,” which he 
wrote while in prison, adds interest to a letter con- 
tributed to the St. James’s Gazette (London), in 
which the writer (evidently an intimate friend of 
Wilde’s) corrects some misstatements about the noted 
author’s last days in Paris. The stories of his sup- 
posed privations, his frequent inability to obtain a 
square meal, his lonely and tragic death and his cheap 
funeral, are all grotesquely false, says this writer. 
The correspondent adds : 


“ True, Oscar Wilde, who for several years before 
his conviction had been making at least £5,000 a year, 
found it very hard to live on his rather precarious in- 
come after he came out of prison; he was often very 
‘hard up, and often did not know where to turn for 
a coin, but I will undertake to prove to any one whom 
it may concern that from the day he left prison till the 
day of his death-his income averaged at least £400 a 
year. He had, moreover, far too many devoted friends 
in Paris ever to be in need of a meal, provided he 
would take the trouble to walk a few hundred yards or 
take a cab to one of half a dozen houses. His death 
| certainly was tragic—deaths are apt to be tragic—but 
| he was surrounded by friends when he died, and his 
| funeral was not cheap; I happen to have paid for it in 
| conjunction with another friend of his, so I ought to 
know. 

“ He did not become a Roman Catholic before he 
died. He was, at the instance of a great friend of his, 
himself a devout Catholic, ‘ received into the Church’ 
a few hours before he died; but he had then been un- 
conscious for many hours, and he died without ever 
having any idea of the liberty that had been taken 
with his unconscious body. Whether he would have 
approved or not of the step taken by his friend isa 
matter on whichI should not like to express a too 
positive opinion, but it is certain that it would not do 
him any harm, and apart from all questions of relig- 
ion and sentiment, it facilitated the arrangements 
which had to be made for his interment in a Catholic 
country, in view of the fact that no member of his 
family took any steps to claim his body or arrange for 
his funeral. 





“ Having disposed of certain false impressions in 
regard to various facts of his life and death in Paris, I 
may turn to what are less easily controlled and exam- 
ined theories as to that life. Without wishing to be 
paradoxical, or harshly destructive of the carefully 
cherished sentiment of poetic ees so dear to the 





Interested i in Second - hand Books? 


Send ten cents for sample copy of BOOK WANTS, a 
Monthly de pene “1 to purchase and disposal of second-hand 
books. Send _ list of books wanted or for sale: BOOK 
WANTS PUBLISHING O©O., 515 West 178d St., N. Y. City. 
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“Roof Seak ought to be on 
every new or old shingle, tin 
or felt roof in the world. It 
is about the best investment 
the owner of a roof can make. 


“Root Seak stops the rusting 
process on tin or iron, or rotting 
and warping in shingles. 


“Roof Seak is not affected by heat, brine 


or acid that would destroy 
pure linseed oil. Does not crack in coldest weather or 
soften under highest heat. Easily applied. Imparts 
no taste to water. Highly fireproof. 


“Roof Seak is a heavy rubber-like liquid 


cement and is applied as re- 
ceived on worn and leaky surfaces. One coat will 
make a worn, leaky roof water-tight. On ryofs in 
good condition it is applied as received, or may be 
reduced with one quart of boiled linseed oil to each 
gallon. 


is also made as a shingle dip 
“Roof S,eak for new shingles Shingles so 
treated will never warp or rot and any more highly decora- 
tive paint may be applied over it. 


is made in Black, Medium and 
“Roof Seak Dark Green and Medium and 
Dark Maroon, In gallon cans, $1.00. In three, five and 
ten gallon kits and barrels, 75c. per gallon. Freight al- 
lowed 500 miles from New York or Chicago on 5 gallons ; 
1000 miles on 10 gallons Price slightly higher beyond. 
Every package bears our trade-mark and is sealed. 


Mail sample with booklet and color card on re- 
quest. A pint, enough for much practical use, 


and a thoroughly practical test, prepaid to your 
door by express for 2 dimes or ten stamps. 


f l- 
“ROOF SOAK iret vom Waky surface or 


will paint 200 square feet of surface in good condition. 


Ellictt Varnich 145 Fulton St., Chicago 


’ 71 Warren St., New York 
ASK US QUESTIONS ABOUT 


“RKOOl Seak? 
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Sectional 
Bookcases 


There’s a distinction in sec- 
tional bookcases—the **HUM- 
PHREY”’ gives you the best 
of that distinction. 

The ‘HUMPHREY” 
door-guide—fully patented—ab- 
solutely prevents binding. Each 
bookshelf is reinforced with a 
concealed iron bar preventing 
sagging, no matter how heavy 
the weight of books. 

These and other exclusive 
features place the Humphrey in 
a class by itself. 

Better than the old style Write for Catalog D. A pos- 
“ combination” — grows tal will bring it. 
| with your library. 


HUMPHREY Filing Davies 


afford unlimited interchange, ac- 
commodate rapid growth, and include 
practical advantages never before 
offered. VERTICAL FILE drawers 
are made of steel with DROP or 
RIGID quartered oak front and ride 
on a carriage made of angle steel fitted 
with roller bearings—start easily and 
ride smoothly whether full or empty. 
CATALOGUE E illustrates com- 
plete line. Write for it. 
Correspondence invited. Some good 
territory open for live dealers. 


Address Dept. N, 
HUMPHREY BOOKCASE CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


A Sorming. volume of verse by Thos. — Jr. By 
mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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British mind (and the French mind, too, for that mat- 
ter), I give it as my firm opinion that Oscar Wilde 
was, on the whole, fairly happy during the last years 
of his life. He had an extraordinarily buoyant and 
happy temperament, a splendid sense of humor, and 
an unrivaled faculty for enjoyment of the present. 
Of course, he had his bad moments, moments of de- 
pression and sense of loss and defeat, but they were 
not of long duration. It was part of his pose to luxu- 
riate a little in the details of his tragic circumstances. 
He harrowed the feelings of many of those whom he 
came across; words of wo poured from his lips; he 
painted an image of himself, destitute, abandoned, 
starving even (I have heard him use the word after a 
very good dinner at Paillard’s); as he proceeded he 
was caught by the pathos of his own words, his beauti- 
ful voice trembled with emotion, his eyes swam with 
tears; and then, suddenly, by a swift, indescribably 
brilliant, whimsical touch, a swallow-wing flash on 
the waters of eloquence, the tone changed and rippled 
with laughter, bringing with it his audience, relieved, 
delighted, and bubbling into uncontrollable merri- 
ment. 

“He never lost his marvelous gift of talking; after 
he came out of prison he talked better than before. 
Every one who really knew him before and after his 
imprisonment is agreed about that. His conversa- 
tion was richer, more human, and generally on a 
higher intellectual level. In French he ta!ked as well 
as in English; to myown English ear his French used 
to seem rather labored and his accent too marked, but 
I am assured by Frenchmen who heard him talk that 
such was not the effect produced on them. 

“ He explained to me his inability to write, by say- 
ing that when he sat down to write he always inevi- 
tably began to think of his past life, and that this 
made him miserable and upset his spirits. As long as 
he talked and sat in cafés and ‘ watched life,’ as his 
phrase was, he was happy, and he had the luck to be a 
good sleeper,so that only the silence and self-com- 
muning necessary to literary work brought him visions 
of his terrible sufferings in the past and made his old 
wounds bleed again. My own theoryas to his literary 
sterility at this period is that he was essentially an in- 
terpreter of life,and that his existence in Paris was 
too narrow and too limited to stir him to creation. At 
his best he reflected life in a magic mirror, but the lit- 
tle corner of life he saw in Paris was not worth reflect- 
ing. If he could have been provided with a brilliant 
‘entourage’ of sympathetic listeners as of old and 
taken through a gay season in London, he would have 
begun to write again. Curiously enough, society was 
the breath of life to him, and what he felt more than 
anythingelse in his ‘St. Helena’ in Paris, as he often 
told me, was the absence of the smart and pretty wom- 
en who in the old days sat at his feet !” 





Beecher’s Youthful Failing. — Julia Ward | 


Howe, writing in The Reader Magazine, tells this | 


story of Henry Ward Beecher: 


“T remember a delightful little supperswhich took | 
place at the Fields residence while thégwar was still 
in progress. The guests of the get Mrs. 
Stowe, with one of her daughters} “Henry Ward 
Beecher, and myself. Mr. Beecher had6ccupied part 
of the evening with a stirring lecture on some topic 
relative to the crisis of the moment. There had been 
talk of a new federation of States, from which New 
England should be excluded. The lecturer had said: 
‘I take it that there will be patching and darning on 
our national map when New England is left out in the 
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ing Department supervision protect our investors, 
while the regular receipt of five per cent. per annum 
substantially increases the ordinary income from small 
savings. On request we will refer you to those in your 
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through us, and we will send you 
full information concerning our 
safe mail investment system, car- 
rying accounts of $25 and upward. 
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Standard ’/ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED \ ( 
Baths & One Ficce Laditories X 


“Standard” Ware is the only equipment for modern 
bathrooms which meets every requisite of absolute sani- 
tation, beauty of design, quality and low cost. Its install- 
ation guarantees health to the home, luxury and comfort to the bathroom, 
and an added value to the property. 


Our book ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS" helps solve the bathroom question, and 
you need it. It shows many complete model interiors of great beauty and econ- 
omy from $70.00 to $550.00, with cost of each fixture in detail. It tells about 
decoration, tiling, stained glass, modern laundry and kitchen equipment, etc., 
etc. It will save you money. Free for six cents postage. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “Staudard” ‘‘ Green and Gold’’ label, 
and has our trade-mark cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture 
it is not are. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Tifa. Co, Devt. 35, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, 208-210 Huron Street St. Louis, Mo.. 622 Security pallies 
Louisville, Ky., 325-329 West Main Street Boston, Mass., 712 Paddock Building 
New Orleans, La., Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. Philadelphia, Pa., 906-907 Commonwealth Bldg. 

London, England : 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs 
of one piece, silk web. All metal parts nickeled, 
cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 

















Why pay more for your Smokes when you 
can get HAVANA TOBIES, hand-made, 
long filler, direct from the makers that are guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction or your money refunded? 
Sample box of 50, prepaid, $1.00, State shade 
desired—light, dark or medium. 


WV, CHARLES RUGG @ SON, Blairsville, Pa 
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—How to Hire— 
Salesmen 


Many a horse has pulled a plow 
that could have been a Lou Dillon, 
with training. Every excellent 
thing is a combination of culture 
and material. Teaching tells in all 
other lines, why not in salesman- 
ship? Employers want salesmen 
who can make good. Guess work 
is expensive. Weare teaching em- 
ployers how to hire salesmen and 
get the best results by test. Weare 
teaching salesmen on the road and 
in the house how to build up trade 
by tearing down awkwardness and 
wastefulness. Time costs money 
and false moves defeat strong men. 


We can prove it. Write for free book, 48 
pages on Scientific Salesmanship. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL, CHICAGO 
1134 McClurg Building 
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{Salesmen 
Make Big 
Money 


We want good, 
wide-awake men 
in evvry locality 
to sell 


The FF 
Chicago Writing Machine 


We give you a $100 machine to sell at $35. This great 
saving alone should dothe business. But you can back 
this up by showing a man that The Chie has points 
of advantage by no other machine; and the 
touch, speed, convenience and durability equal to any of 
the $100 machines made by the trust. 

This is a money-making opportunity that you cannot 
efford to lose. So wate Solow for our liberal proposi- 
tion, full particulars and catalogue. 


The Chieago Writing Machine Co, g] Wendell St. Chleare) 


==. 















cold.’ He had also humorously commented upon the 
grandiose style of Yankee lying in comparison with 
that of our English relatives. At the supper which 
followed Mrs. Stowe said to her brother: ‘ Henry, 
when you were a boy, you used to lie in that lordly 
Yankee fashion of which you spoke in your lecture 
just now.’ To this accusation Mr. Beecher laugh- 
ingly pleaded guilty, amusing us with some anecdotes 
of his youthful mischief.” 





An Instance of Daring. — Brig.-Gen. E. V. 


Sumner relates in 7he Army and Navy Journal the 
following, which presents a remarkable illustration of 
the courage and chivalry of the American soldier. 
General Sumner says: 


“In the movements of large bodies of men during 
war, the actions of individuals are scarcely noticed, 
little thought of at the time and forgotten later. It 
may be of interest to some readers to have a few in- 
stances of personal daring and bravery brought before 
them, a description of the incident as it occurred be- 
ing the only object. Among the thousands of deeds 
of individual valor that took place daily during 
Grant’s campaign in the Wilderness there was one 
instance particularly striking. 

“On May 6, Sheridan’s cavalry struck out from the 
main army of the Potomac toward the right of Lee’s 
army. At Todd's Tavern the Confederate cavalry 
was encountered and the fight began, everybody on 
foot, because there were few roads through the Wil- 
derness, and the trees and underbrush were so dense 
the men frequently had to crawl through on hands and 
knees. The Confederates, being greatly outnum- 
bered, were gradually forced back, and this forcing 
process was going on until at one place in the line 
there opened up to view a log cabin and a cleared field 
enclosed by a rail fence. The Confederates on reach- 
ing this clearing kept religiously to the fencing for 
protection and went round the field like rabbits, but 
among all those in retreat there was one Confederate 
officer who disdained to seek shelter, and who had the 
temerity to climb the fence and cross the open field. 
He was a large, fine-looking fellow, and in that open 
field alone he looked to be ten feet high. The Union 
cavalry on reaching this field saw this man alone and 
began firing at him. The Union officer in command 
of the line coming up and seeing this wonderful 
bravery and self-control, ordered the men to cease 
firing. Probably at the same instant the men them- 
selves were struck by such an unlooked-for perform- 
ance and instantly every rifle was silent. The Con- 
federate officer heard the order to cease firing, and 
while not more than one hundred yards away he de- 
liberately faced about, saluted the Union soldiers with 
his saber, turned, and marched off the field at a pace 
slow enough to emphasize the dignity of the occasion, 
carrying with him as he went the cheers of the Union 
line. 

“Tt would be remarkable for an officer not to be 
confident and brave when surrounded by brave men, 
ever ready to follow him; but the individuality of the 
Confederate officer, deserted as he was by all his men 
while under fire, surpasses any instance of the kind in 
the records of war.” 





Thomas A. Edison’s Narrow Escape. — 


Thomas A. Edison’s love for The North American 


story as follows : 


“Tt was years ago, when I was a telegraph-operator 
in one of the smaller Western cities. I was a great 
reader every spare moment I had, and as my salary 
was small, I used to buy many books at auction. One 
day I founda veritable bargain—a whole stack of old 
North American Reviews for $2. That night the 
‘ good-night’ call came at 3 A.M., and I shouldered 
my package and went up the dark street at a pretty 
lively pace, for I was anxious to open and read the 
magazines. I heard a pistol-shot behind me, and 





$62.50 CALIFORNIA AND RETURN 


First-class round trip tickets from Chicago on sale May 1 
to 3, 11 to 13, and 29 to 31, and June 1, to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, via Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line over the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River and over the route of the 
Overland Limited. Less than three days to the Pacific 
Coast. Correspondingly low rates from other points. For 





booklets and full information write to W. B. Kniskern, 
P.T. M., C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 





Review nearly caused his death once. He tells the 
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HOW. $ 9 BECAME 
$1000.99 


IN A CABINET 


A man in Chicago bought 
a cabinet that took care of 
the odds and ends on his 
desk. In it he placed cir- 
culars, clippings from news- 
papers and magazines, clever 
extracts from letters, little 
things that might be applied 
to his own business or per- 
sonal needs later on. 

Twelve months from the time 
he bought the cabinet, it con- 
tained information that was 
worth a thousand dollars. It 
had taken care of itself—no 
trouble, no time lost—every- 
thing arranged simply. 

Geo. H. Daniels, G. P. A., N. Y. 


Cc. & H. R. Ry., says:—‘‘ I find it 
indispensable in my work.”’ 

Bishop Vincent :—‘* This system 1s 
of untold value.”’ 

Elbert Hubbard:—‘'T think your 
cabinet has added several years to 
my earth life.”’ 

Wouldn’t it do the same for you? 

Don’t you throw in the waste basket 
every day, things that you would give a 
great deal for in six months? There is 
valuable information on your desk or in 
your pocket right now that ought to ne 
saved ? 

Let us tell you how, Write to-day 
for our free book. 


THE SIMMONS AGENCY 
Dept. H, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





A high-grade typewriter, the equal of any $100 
machine ; the superior of many—Its distinctive 
features are : 

Visible Writing, Ty pebar Action, Easy Run- 
ning, and great speed. Heavy Manifolding. 
Every machine absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for free illustrated booklet. 

SUN TYPEWRITING CO., 239 Broadway, New York. 














Healthful, Refreshing, 


a smoke with the “* May-Belle,” 
the only pipe without nicotine, 
, bitter juice or rank odor, easy 
Nto clean, stem_ never clogs. 
fy $1.00. With amber stem $2.50. 
Amber stem, sterling band $3.50. 
A Beauty. Cases 25 cents. 
Money back if wanted. 


NEW ERA PIPE CO., Dept. a-18, Norristown, Pa. 


INSOMNIA 


A few drops of Pinaedol sprinkled on your pillow will 
induce sound, restful, natural sleep. It contains no anes- 
thetics or drugs and is guaranteed absolutely harmless. 











One dollar per bottle. At your druggist’s or mailed by 
THE PINAEDOL CO., Downing Bidg., New York. 
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something whizzed past my ear, nearly grazing it = 
fact. As I turned, a breathless policeman came up, 

and ordered me, in tones I did not fail to hear that 

time, to drop my bundle. Evidently, hurrying along 

the dark alley-way with my large bundle, I did look a 

suspicious character. I stopped and opened my 

package. The policeman looked disgusted. ‘ Huh,’ 

he said, ‘ why didn’t you stop when I told you to? If 

I'd been a good shot, you might ’a got killed.’ ” 















SILVERWARE 
WEDDINGS 


In all the newest and most approved designs, 


may be selected at THE GORHAM WARE- 
ROOMS. 


Dinner, Tea and Coffee Sets 
Chests of Table Silver 


in a great variety of patterns and combinations, 
and an unequaled assortment of individual pieces 
- adapted for both service and ornament. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A New Fish Story. —‘“ Game wardens lead a 
strenuous existence, it is said, and I know that some 
ot them have to be pretty shrewd to carry out the work 
for which they are appointed,” said M. L. Ferguson. 

“| was told a story ina little town out on the edge 
of the State the other day which bears out this state- 
ment. 

“A game warden found a man spearing pickerel 
through the ice. At the side of the little shanty in 
which the fishing was done laya large pickerel. The 
game warden stole to the hut and threw open; the 
door. 

“* Did you spear this pickerel?’ he asked. 

“*T did that.’ 

‘ Did you know it is against the law?’ 

“* Well, you see that fish isn’t dead, was the as- 
sured response. ‘I have been spearing catfish, and 
that pickerel kept getting in the way. I had to jab it 
lightly and lay it on the ice until I finish fishing. 
Then I will put it back,’ 

“The game warden walked off.”—A@i/waukee Sen- 
tinel, 











A Matter of Stripes. — A small boy from the 
North who was visiting a relative in one of the 
Southern States where convict labor is employed in 
public improvements became very interested in the 
men and their black and white striped clothes. One 
day he went to a circus and for the first time in his 
life saw a zebra. 

**Oh, auntie,” he cried, “ look at the convict mule!” 
—Lippincott s Magazine. 








His Parting Shot.—‘“ Mr. Spoonamore,” she said 
with cutting scorn, “ I wouldn’t marry you if you were 
worth a million dollars. Is that plain enough?” 

“ No; it flatters,” he replied. 

For he was gazing despairingly at her portrait on 
the mantel. 

Then he took his hat and his departure.—Chicago |-——— 
Tribune. | 

















SURELY YOU WANT ONE 





A Lively Animal.—He was a good-natured Ger- | The Swin in T ewriter Stand | 
man and his face fairly beamed as he walked into a 


drug store. The first thing that caught his attention |i, one of those invaluable inventions which make 
was an electric fan buzzing busily on the soda counter. f- a — he bot on ee hg 
ced at it wi xr j ; them. Attached to either or both sides of the des 
He looled at it with great interest and then turned to it swings the typewriter, card index, or reference file 
the clerk, around just where you want them, and swings them 
“Py golly!” he said, smilingly, “dat’s a tam’ed | back out of the way when you are ‘through. 


27? -| _,Look at the illustration and you'll appre- 
May squires). vot. gatas Samat dai dippin | ciate at once the ease and utility of the idea. Gives 
cott’'s Magasine. * | one- third more desk room, saves time, space, and 


— ‘ ;money. When you’ve read the little descriptive 


: x ‘ | book and learned how little they cost, you’ll not 
Sorry He Spoke.— “Gloves,” remarked Grouch- | satisfied until you've seen and tried the Swinging 
erly, as he laid aside his paper, “ have only been in use | Typewnter Stand. 


about 1,000 years.” | Let us send you the little book 


“T thought,” rejoined Mrs. Groucherly, “ that mine ‘Tue SWINGING TYPEWRITER STAND COMPANY 


were somewhat older, but perhaps I may be mis- 





















si Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 
taken.”—Coltimbus Dispatch. Ho. 5 Degnieen = : 
‘ot > > 
What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? |g Sao 
966 ” - 
6% ON YOUR MONEY the bestand simplest device formaking | "QP, oo, AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY 
p 5 A 20th-Century evolution in the art of lighting. Entirely apd 
100 Copies from pen-written and 100 candie power, 7 hours one cent, Superior to elec 
- ey pL nwaeme omy — . gas and cheaper then goal a. No trouble to 
we will ship complete duplicator, Zisem clean, absolutely safe. ai 
First Mortgage Loans pol age Sn age Lome aped senna ro 
You can safely invest your money with us, and Ne (19) ao Booey se orale you ffm heat difeah teces ax oh 
be absolutely sure of getting six per cent free discount of 83%% or $5 net } nk nang profits, “Prices sent upon ~ 
and clear of taxes and all other expenses. THE FELIX A, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, ago Solar Light Co., Dept. B. C! 
No risk or speculation—your money will be Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 








secured by first mortgage on Farm Homes. We 
give you $3 to $5 worth of gilt-edge security for 
every dollar you invest with us. Our 128-page 


Water Supply for Country Homes 


publication descriptive of the country is full of Deliver water from spring or stream to house, stable, lawn, storage tank, etc., by the 
interesting facts, and puts this whole country automatic working 


spective’ lnvesiers—aloo our beaklet "We're RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


Right on the Ground,” and list of loans. Always s oing wi ithout attention. Raise 30 feet for every foot fall. 80% efficiency. Large 




















plants for irrigation, equipping towns, railroad tanks, etc. Over 5,000 in use. 
atalogue and estimates free. 
E. J. Lander & Co., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. RIFE ENGINE co. - - 126 Liberty Street, New York 
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Lea & Perrins’, 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE, . 














The Peerless 


. Seasoning 
f Even a footbalk player lacks appetite 


before an ili-flavored dish. Why spoil 
good food with bad seasoning when at 
the nearest grocer’s a delicate sauce may 
be found which gives millions satisfac- 
tion? LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE has 
} Stood the test for more than seventy 
years. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York ™ } 














Stropping a Razor is a Fine Art 
29 out of 30 who try it fail 





Gneludi Safety Ra 
‘The Farny Razor Sharpener attach-nent) never fails. 


Combines grinding, honing, sharpening in one operation. 
Works with mathematical exactness always on same angle 
of bevel and under even spring pressure. Price, - - $4.00. 
To enjoy shaving order Farny Double Concave Razor, $2.00. 
Booklet on request. Ordered together, $5.00. 
F. A. Reichardt @ Co., 391a Broadway, New York 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


with each yearly subscription to FIREPROOF 
MAGAZINE beginning with issue of April, 1905. 


Comparative Costs of Fireproof 


and 


Non-Fireproof Construction 
of various classes of buildings. 


The enormous annual loss of life and prop- 
erty by fire is without excuse. Destruction by 
fire can be largely controiled. No investor in 
buildings (large or small) can afford NOT to read 


FIREPROOF MAGAZINE 


An 80-page illustrated monthly magazine now 
in its third year, published to demonstrate the 
economy of right building. The magazine will 
give you many ideas. The booklet may save 
you thousands of dollars. Subscription price 
for magazine $1.00a year. The booklet is free. 
Subscribe to-day. Enclose check for $1.00 and 
address envelope to 


FIREPROOF MAGAZINE 
1311 Great Northern Building 




















Chicago 








¢ a Word 


is frequently paid by magazines for 
original shortstories and well written 
articles. No field is so profitable as 
Journalism. None easier to enter. 
We itively teach Journalism by 
mail, Write us at once for free particulars. 
. School of Journalism, 
234 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 














Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


April 8.—The Russian fleet under Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky passes Singapore and enters the 
China Sea. Japanese scout cruisers are in 
touch with the Russians, altho Togo’s where- 
abouts are unknown. 


April 9..—The opinion is expressed that the Russian 
ships at Vladivostok would be ordered to sea, 
thus threatening Admiral Togo in the rear. 
Russia learns that Japan will demand an in- 
demnity of $500,000,000. 


April 10.—The fleet that passed Singapore is said to 
be under command of Rear Admiral Enquist ; 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky and four battle-ships 
are missing, and the Russian admiralty declares 
it knows nothing of his whereabouts. Several 
Russian officers, according to reports, have been 
publicly disgraced for cowardice at Mukden. 


April 11.—Admiral Enquist’s war-ships are reported 
to be anchored off the Anamba Islands. The 
Japanese close the port of Kelung, Formosa; 
this is taken to indicate that the Japanese may 
use it for a naval base. Japan is. pouring fansh 
troops in Manchuria; it is reported that she 
pa to have a million men in the field before 
all. Russian reports say that Japanese forces 
are advancing northeastward to cut the railroad 
to Vladivostok. 


April 13.—The entire Russian fleet is sighted east- 
ward of Saigon, sailing northeastward toward 
Formosa, Cavalry skirmishes are frequent in 
Manchuria. The joeseene report that the Rus- 
sians are continually strengthening Vladivostok ; 
the army of defense is said to number 100,000 
men, and the port is provisioned for a siege. 


April 14.- German reports indicate that Rozhdest- 
vensky’s squadron is off the Cuyos Islands, a 
pest of the Philippine group. The Russian 
1ospital ship Ore/ arrives at Saigon to take mn 

t 
is reported that the main body of the Russian 
land force that retreated east hn the battle of 
Mukden has reached Kirin. 


board —_ provisions, and medical supplies. 


RUSSIA. 


April 13.—St. Petersburg despatches say that the 
Czar has created a commission to provide for 
peasant reforms. 


April 14.—The Russian Minister of Finance an- 
nounces to a deputation of workmen that re- 
forms in the labor laws are being prepared. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


April 8.— Four hundred persons are killed or 
wounded by the collapse of a reservoir near 
Madrid. 


The Newfoundland Lower House adopts a rigid 
bill for the exclusion of American ships from 
Newfoundland fisheries. 

Reports from India show that about 13,000 lives 
were lost in the recent earthquakes. 


April 1o.—Dr. J. H. Hollander reaches Santo Do- 
mingo, where he will investigate the Republic’s 
liabilities. 


April 11.—Advices from Venezuela say that Presi- 
dent Castro’s reply to the United States is a 
flat refusal to arbitrate the pending dispute. 


April 12.—Under the terms of the commercial treaty 
being negotiated between Germany and Mo- 
rocco, Germany, it is said, will gain all the most 
favored nation guarantees in Morocco. 


April 13.—The Premier of Newfoundland inserts a 
clause in the anti-American fishing bill, reserving 
power of suspension, which, he says, would be 
necessary were the Bond-Hay treaty ratified. 


April 14.—The body of John Paul Jones is unearthed 
in Paris. 


Domestic. 


April 8.— The President arrives at Fort Worth 
where he is heartily welcomed. 

South American governments complain to Secre- 
tary of War Taft that alleged discrimination in 
rates by the Panama Railway and combinations 
with the Pacific Mail and other steamship lines 
have made competition of other lines impossible 
and has restricted the direct trade with the 
United States. 


April 9.—Six hundred sailors belonging to the North 
Atlantic squadron desert at Pensacola. 


April 1o.—.The Supreme Court decides that the right 
to trial by common law jury exists in Alaska. 

Commissioner of Corporations Garfield arrives in 
Kansas, where he will begin the work of investi- 
gating the Standard Oil Company. 

John D. Rockefeller, according to reports, has 
given $200,000 to the American Baptist. Mis- 
sionary Union. 

J. H. Hyde and W. H. McIntyre, of the Equitable 





The - 


Safer and more reliable than gasolene or acetylene. 


its beautiful, soft, meilow light that has no equal. 
OUR CATALOG W and our proposition for a 








Angle Lamp 


OUR PROPOSITION is to send you a light which, 


burning common kerosene (or coal oil), is far more 
economical than the ordinary old-fashioned lamp, 
yetso thoroughly satisfactory that such people as 
ex-President Cleveland, the Rockefellers. Carnegies, 
Peabodys, etc., who care but little about cost, use 
itin preference to all other systems. 
you any lamp listed in our catalog W, on thirty days’ 
free trial, so that you may prove to your own satis- 
faction, that tre new method of burning employed 
in this lamp makes common kerosene the best, 
cheapest, and most satisfactory of all illuminants. 


We willsend 


Convenient as Gas or Electricity 


extinguished hike gas. May be turned hith or low without odor 
No smoke, no danger. Filled while lighted and without moving. 
Requires filing but once or twice a week. It floods a room with 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Do it now—right away. 


Lighted and 


WRITE FOR 


It will tell you more facts about the 
How and Why of good light than you can learn in a lifetime’s 
experience with poor methods. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray St., New York 








‘¢Ocularscope’”’ 








Life Assurance Society, are seeking to intervene 








- 


Put your money where it will grow 
the largest and quickest, and still be 
safe. You ought to get more than 3 
per cent or 4 percent. No reason why 
every dollar you save shouldn’t earn 5 
per cent interest. 


We pay 5% 


on all money invested with us, and 
the interest starts the day we get the 
money. It still remains subject to 
your call and can be withdrawn im- 
mediately. 

You are losing money every day you 
neglect this opportunity. Write to- 
day for free booklet that explains 
everything. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
Dept. K, Calvert Building 
Baltimore, Md. 























The 


Free 


list. 


2oth century. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
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Examine your own 
eyes without an ocu- 
Send for our 
**OCULARSCOPE,”’ the 
’ latest invention of the 
, SENT 
with our beautiful illustrated catalogue of specta- 
cles and eyeglasses. MAIL ORDER ONLY. Send to-day. 


404 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, ee 
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D° YOU KNOW WHY PREMIERS 
ARE THE MOST SATISFACTORY 
CARS MADE? 


Any User of them will Tell You 


The Lowest Price Car, 
Quality Considered. 


2 PASSENGER CAR, $1,250. 
4 PASSENGER CAR, $1,400. 
5 PASSENGER CAR, $1,500. 


Write for Catalogue. 


PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO., 


208 Shelby Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








“Better Than Ever” 


is the universal comment on our 1905 models. 
Recognized Superiority 


has been earned by constant adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends. 


Bear in mind the trade-marks 
which stand for 


Pope Quality. 
PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 
(Complete Line of Juveniles and Motor Cycles.) 


COLUMBIA RAMBLER 
CLEVELAND CRESCENT 
TRIBUNE MONARCH 
CRAWFORD IMPERIAL 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hartford, Conn. | Chicago, Ill. 








You can positively qualify to earn a 
salary of from $25 to $100 per week if 
you learn to write advertisements. Hun- 
dreds are doing so now. A beautiful pro- 
spectus giving full details 
sent free by writing to LEARN 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Suite 31,90 Wabash Av., Chicago TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 











Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 68,000 patients. 
Book 25A e. Very interesting, 





fre ti 
Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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in the suit of Franklin B. Lord, a stockholder, 
for an injunction to restrain the officers of the 
canner from carrying out the mutualization 
plan. 


April 11.—In correspondence with Senator Hans- 
brough, Secretary of the Treasury Shaw defends 
the “ drawback ” on Canadian wheat. 


April 12.—The Executive Committee of the Pana- 
ma Canal Commission holds its first meeting in 
Washington; the members decide to abolish 
pesepnereeens freight rates on the Panama Rail- 
road. 


The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions declares that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gift of $100,000 could not be legally 
returned, and the objections of the protestants 
are not sufficient to warrant such action. 


April 13.—Several hundred Democrats attend the 
Jefferson Day banquet in New York, at which 
addresses are made by Alton B. Parker, Mayor 
McClellan, Senator Newlands and others. At 
Chicago, William J. Bryanand Mayor Dunne 
advocate a platform based on the government 
supervision of railroads and control of other 
public utilities. 

The Grand Jury investigating the beef trust in 
Chicago returns two indictments against two 
men, but the names of the accused are kept 
secret. 


April 14.—President Roosevelt arrives at Colorado 
Springs on the way to his hunting camp. 





CHESS. 

{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : “‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” ] 
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This 
trade-mark 
on every 
piece of the , nee: o 
genuine * 


COOPER’S 


SPRING NEEDLE 
DERBY RIBBED 


UNDERWEAR 


Made of the best and cleanest yarns in silkateen, 
wool and cotton on the famous Spring Needle 
Machine. This machine patented and manufac- 
tured by Charles Cooper, will knit only the finest 
yarns and produces a finished fabric of most 

REMARKABLE ELASTICITY 

Garments made from it retain their original shape 
and elasticity until worn out. They fit easily and 
naturally, yielding readily with every movement of 
the body. The special silkateen fabric is more 
absorbent than linen and from first to last main- 
tains the same elegant, silky feel. 


Ask any high class haberdasher for the 
enuine per’s Underwear. If 
y any chance, he hasn’t it, write at once 

for samples of the fabric and our Booklet E. 


COOPER MFG. CO.,., 
Bennington, Vt. 
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Ensures Restful Sleep 


Complete relaxation and restful sleep 
are sure on Foster Ideal and Four 


Hundred Spring Beds. They con- 
form to every curve of the body, yielding 
luxurious ease, yet never sag or become 
uneven, every spring returning instantly 
to its original level when the sleeper 
arises. Especially adapted to heavy 
people. Construction patented. “Ideal ” 
trade-mark on every one. Write for 
booklet “ Wide-awake Facts About 
Sleep,” sent free with name of dealer, 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
41 Broad Street, - Utica N. Y. 
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1441 N. 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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White—Six Pieces. 
78; tR3p2; 3pk2K;5p2; 1:SS2R2; 3 pa; 
3P4; 8. 
White mates in three moves. 
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ENGINEERING 


HIGH SALARY 
AND POSITION 


OPEN TO YOU 


An engineering education enables 
you to get a high salary and position. 
Our courses by mai! in Eleetrieal, 
Steam, Mechanical Engineering, 
Machine Design, Electrie Light- 
ing, have put thousands of dollars 
in the pockets of owe students. Write 
for our free 80-page book and let 
us tell you what we can do for you. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept. 4, 240. West 23d 
St., New York. 


$s good 


for a lifetime 


eaders of THe Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
~for the distressing and often 

fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 


Ask your 








VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 








CARAT- 
QUALITY A-1 
WHITE PERFECT 


Let us send you, on 
approval, pre pai d, 


Ring Catalog No. 0181 FREE. if er 
y interested in WATCHES or other 
JEWELRY, ask for Special Catalog. 
HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 


Diamonds — Watches — Jeweir 
218 (Dish "State Street Ciicaao MO 
Responsibiity €250,000. Estab. 1882. 


Oriole Go-Basket 


THE BABY HANSOM 


Combines usefulness, economy,com- 
) fort and common sense. Use it Win 
terand Summer. Wheel it or carry 
it. Rabies enjoy it. l’arents praise 














side it invaluable,and think 


clot 

Write toeiyy for FREE BOOK- 

LET, Tells how we ship youan 

Oriole Go-Basket on approval. 

WITHROW MFG. CO., 69 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Piated Collar Button. 

Kasily buttoned, easily unbuttoned, Stays but- 
tened, Booklet for postal giving much informa- 
tion, Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


s Leos :. written on any subject - short notice. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. All transactions con- 

oy ag fidential. Davis Page, 1773 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sey 
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to it. 
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No. 1,048. Key-move: R—K 4. 
No. 1,049. 
Q—Q R6 Kt—K 6 ch P—Q 3, mate 
1 —— —_ 3. --— 
KxKt(Q4) K—-Ks 
eer Kt—K 2ch P—Q 3, mate 
Kx Kt(B4) K—Ks5 rs 
Se hee Cem set Q—K R 6, mate 
Ny i. ow Kt 4 4 
woesee Kt—Q 3! P—( 6, mate 
hieneaeie 3. 
PxKt(Q4) Tae 
tess Q—K Kt 6, mate 
.— 3.-—-—-——— 
Kt other 
Schace Kt—B 3! Q mates 
I ~— 2. — 3.-— — 
Px Kt(B4) Ktany 
ieee’ Q—Q3 ch Kt—K 6, mate 
1, ———— 2. —- 3. 
Kt—B 4 KxKt(B4) ~ 
iene Q—K Kt 6ch Kt—K 6, mate 
1.———— 2. —— a — 
Kt—B 5 K x Kt ( (Q 4) 
scauue t—K 2, mate 
2, — ig uD 
K x Kt (B 4) 


Solved by M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. 
Dobbs, New Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; H. W. Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York 
City; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; R. H. Ram- 
sey, Germantown, Pa.; Dr. J. H.S., Geneva, N. Y.; 
the Rev. J.G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; B. W. La Mothe, 
Stratford, Conn.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia; the 
Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; the Rev. L. Bahler, Maria- 
ville, N. Y.; A. Heine, Parkersburg, W. Va.; N. D. 
Waffle, Salt Springville, N. Y.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, 
N. Y.; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati; ‘“ Clejor,” New 
York City; J. P. S., Collegeville, Pa.; B. Alten, 
Elyria, O.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; L. R. Will- 
iams, pal the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effing- 
ham, IIL; T. St. Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, 
Mich.; e be Schnee. Decatur, Ind.; J. E. Whar- 
ton, Sherman, Tex.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; 
W. M. P. Mitchell, Cambridge, Mass. 


1,048: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia ; L. Goldmark, 
Paterson, N. J.; J. G. Overholser, Balfour, N. Dak.; 
J. H. Cravens, Kansas City; Russell, Germantown, 
Pa.; Z. G., Detroit; H. E. Hawkey, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; W. E.Hayward, Indianapolis ; A. Regenbrecht, 
Peters, Tex.; P. Stromme, Minneapolis; C. F. Derr, 
Danville, Pa.; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; M. Wisner, 
Norris, Mont.; J. K. Curzon, Auburn, Neb.; the Rev. 
B. G. White, Jacksonville, Fla.; T.V. Noland, Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

1,049: R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia. 


Comments (1,048): “‘ A clever idea marred by duals” 
—G. D.; “ Very fine”—F. S.F.; “ Neat, tho easy ”"— 
W. R.; “ Beautiful’’—R. H. R.; “ Very good, I found 
it harder to solve than the average 3-er”—B. W. L. M.; 
“Rather easy; but interesting”—S. M. M.; ‘ Very 
nice ”— 23%; “A fine collection of pure mates ”—L. 
G.; “More unusual than abstruse”—J. G. O.; “ So 
hold, und schoen, und rein”—J. H.C. 

1,049: “Fairly good, tho the key seems obvious ”— 
G. D.; “A very interesting study”—F.S.F.; “ Very 





fine” —W. R.; “Classical. Excels ’38 in beauty, 
economy, and construction, and ranks fully as high in 
difficultness. Assumingthat they are equal in origi- 
nality, I would place ’49 first”—R. H. R.; “ Charm- 
. “Not so difficult as ’38; but more 
pleasing and piquant”—B. W. L. M.; “ Superior to 
38, if difficultness is an element of superiority ”—E. 
A. C.; “ An unusually fine problem”—S. M. M.; “The 
position of the Q is implicative of the Key, which 


Kts ; very fine”—L. H. B.; “It cost me more study 
than any you have given us ina month”—J. E. W. 
1,048, altho many solvers found it easy, proved to be 
a snare and delusion to many. 
were tried. 


1 —_————_- 
P—Q 5 


defense is 1 


All sorts of moves 
The defense generally overlooked is 
One ingenious solver sent 1 R—B5. The 


O—B/7ch 
2 
KtxB K—K 3. 
In addition to those reported, M. Wisner, Norris, 
Mont., W. F. Dunaway, Peckardsville, Va., got .’46; 
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INCOME 


Pittsburgh Securities 


First Mortgage bonds—Preferred 
stocks and bank stocks, backed 
by the great industrial and finan- 
cial institutions of Pittsburgh and 
purchasable at prices that net the 
investors 


5 to 6 Per Cent. 


A very liberal income combined 
with perfect safety. 
Write for particulars. 


ROBERT C. HALL 


Member Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
240 Fourth Ave., PirrspurcH, Pa. 


Reference : 
Any bank or trust company in Pittsburgh. 























Bankers, Lawyers, Editors, Students, and 
Business Men have pronounced this clip 
the best. Box 100, 25c. Stationers or 
by mail. Sample card free. 
CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN COMPANY 


Bloomfield, N. J. 








Ten Centuries of Physic 


Mankind endured the mistaken suffering of physic 
for over 1,000 years before Twentieth Century science dis- 
covered the NA inwardness of this vital matter and 


produced 
NATURO the closet with the ms 


the only sort N construction that 
is actually comfortable, cleanly, 
healthful. 

Prominent physicians are pro- 
nounced in their praise of Naturo. 
Progressive architects are unan- 
imous in specifying it. ) 
You owe it to yourself to under- 
stand this subject. Booklet D. 
fully illustrated, free on re re 
The Naturo Co., Salem, N.J., 








Holding Woodbury's Facial Soap is like holding the 
key to a vexing problem—the face clears and brightens 
immediately as a result of the welcome solution. 
Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. ' 
The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cin. O. 





J. R. Bevan, Rutherford, N. J.,’46, ’47; B. G. W., 47. 
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Janowski Beats Marshall. 


After the finish of the Marshall-Janowski Match, 
M. Nardus, a former member of the Manhattan Chess- 
Club, New York, offered a special prize of 500 francs 
for one game, to be played by the experts, the winner 
to receive 300 and the loser 200 francs. The game was 
duly played on March 14, and resulted in a victory for 
Janowski. ( 

Queen’s Pawn Opening. 





JANOWSKI, MARSHALL. | JANOWSKI. MARSHALL, 
White. Black, | White. Black. 
1 P—Q4 P—Q 4 118 Px P 3x QP 
> Kt Bs P—Q B4 \t9 P— Kt3 R—Q3 
3P—QB3 Kt—QB3 |20 B—K5 (—B sq 
4PxP Kt—B 3 jar BxR BxB 
5 P—Q Kt4 Pee? j22PxKt B—Kt sq 
6 P—K 3 P— lag3K—Kt2 B—B3 
7B—K2 eS [24 Kt—B 4 3—Q 2 
8 B--Q Kt 2 B—K 3 R Rsq Q—B3 
98 t—Q 2 B—K 2 l26 Q R—Q'sq P B4 
10 P—QR3 R—Qsq lag kt- -Q6 P- Bs 
Il e Ba Castles |28 Q—B 4 ch K—Rsq 
12 Castles Kt—K Kt 5 29 Kt—B 7chR x Kt 
133P—K R3 Kt—R 3 30 QO xR P—B 6ch 
14 P—B,4 P—K 31 K—Kt sq P—R3 
1s Kt—Q4 Ktx Kt \32 B—B 4 K—R 2 
6Bxkt Kt—B 4 33 P—R5 Resigns. 
17 b—Kt 2 Kt—R 5 | 


The Napier-Mieses Match. 
Notes from The Saturday Review, London, 


Napier and Mieses have finished a ten-game match, | 


each scoring five games. 

The following game, the eighth, is certain to rank 
as a Chess-curiosity. Mieses has made a special 
study of this opening ; indeed, he is the only Master | 
who ventures to play it in tournaments. As the Open- | 
ing was played by arrangement, there is not even the 


excuse of surprise for losing a game in fifteen moves. | 


Danish Gambit. 


NAPIER, MIESES, 
White. Black 
1P—K4 P—K 4 
2P—Q4 i oe Ds 
3 P—Q B3 PxP 
e--Owa 2 l Rare 
So far the moves were by arrangement 
ree Kt—-Q B3 
5 Ktx P 3—Kt 5 
6 Kt—K B 3 Kt—K B 3 
7 Castles Castles 
8 B—K Kts Bx Kt 
9PxB P—K R 3 
10 B—R4 P—K Kt4 
11 B—K ke 3 Ktx P 


Is a Master one who defies principles? An ordi- 
nary player would have been quite content with being 
a Pawn to the good, and would have proceeded to 
develop his pieces by P—Q 3 with an eye for Kt—K 4 
as soon as possible. Instead, Black not only leaves 
his Q-side undeveloped, but irretrievably compromises 
the K-side for the sake of another Pawn. All of which 
- goes to show that the judgment of Masters is not in- 
fallible. 


12 Q—Q 3 KtxB 
13 Q—Kt 6 ch K—R sq 
x Pch K—Kt s 
txP Resigns. 
Intercity Chess Match Won by Phila- 
delphia. 


The telegraphic Chess-match between the Chicago 
Chess and Checker Club and the Franklin Chess- 
Club of Philadelphia was adjourned with four games 
to be adjudicated by Dr. Lasker, the referee, and the 
score standing 8% to 3% in favor of Philadelphia. 
The score: 





emitateighie. Chicago 

ee ee ee Si EBS. « cncn ic invandas ° 
Bamipt ton beh eesti at cess” MMEEMEa np s00t seesreeaceees % 
cS Re a OTRO bias cue ose vnens * 
WOM ssid coke tics 68% P. MMEMAUII o's cncd cd veanv oe * 
A. K. Robinson....... 1 |Brown....... <a 
Reichhelm............ 2 aS I 
MR eg a ac ® (\Vedeman......... secs * 

Wis Tas icesio ass Seo EG OS Re ie age te) 
Stadelman............ 1 |Sonnenshein,......... ° 
are 1 |Pardee 
TUNG | si os bvcsdenakas ¥%| Medinus 
POUME, .. s cudiasscacees o |Madsen 
Ta eee * jJeli 
RAOOEL. Sys caus ok no aah I 
Ferris aR a hn i 

D.S. Robinson....... K 








* Games to be adjudicated. 
The final score is Philadelphia 10% ; Chicago, 53. 


Frank J. Marshall has challenged Dr. Tarrasch to 
play a match of eight games up, for $500a side. Dr. 
Tarrasch is undoubtedly the strongest player in Ger- 
many and one of the very greatest Masters in the 
world. While in Berlin, Marshall played 32 games 
simultaneously against the strongest members of the 
Berlin Chess-club, winning 22, losing 4, drawing 6. 
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of 
New Rubber 





They sheathe your walk through life 


make walking healthful and delightful. 


with comfort. Heels of new rubber are 
economical. They make you energetic 
and feel young. There is only one kind 
of heel made of new rubber,O’Sullivan’s. 
Order by the name or you may get worth- 
less substitutes that cost you the same 
as O’Sullivan’s; 50 cents attached. 
If dealer can’t supply, send 35 
cents and diagram of heel to 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 








Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


Sexology 


Lllustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Ocher People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B. PHILADELPHIA 




















A USEFUL 
ARTICLE 
25 cents 


One used daily, 
an, time and 
uble, is the 
“COOK POCKET PENCIL SHARPENER. 46 
Used like a knife, making any length point de- 
sired, retaining the chips in a little box. Blades 
are of the best tempered steel, body is brass and 
heavily nickeled, size convenient for pocket or 
purse. For sale by dealers or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken. 


H. C. COOK COMPANY 


17 Main Street, Ansonia, 











Exceptional Offer 


It isimpossible to secure from any 
other reliable dealer value equal to 
this exquisite 


was’ $20 


Our regular catalogue price is #26. 
It is guaranteed 14K. solid gold, 
U.S. Assay; has smooth hunting 
case; your choice of Elgin or Wal- 
tham movement, and is a perfect 
and accurate time piece. We will 
also sell the same watch, gentleman’ s 
size, for $30 cash. 

Write for catalogue, Edition 13, 

The oldest Diamond ane 

Jewelry House in the Tra. , 


J.M.LYON&CO. 
65, 67,69 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Cash 





Conn. } | 





} Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—‘ree from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 7 
impurity ot adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell, 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.’’ 

The genuine issold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


























PROTECTS 
INVESTORS 


The Financial World 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 
NO INVESTOR OR SPECULATOR CAN BE 


WITHOUT this fearless financial per and its 
Advice Service, It helps you to o judge bey anne 
investments from fakes. It exp ten finance 


with allits tricks and traps. It ts yore as it 
accept no advertising but lives and prospers by sub- 
scriptions only. 1t will 


OPEN YOUR EYES 


to judge sately any Railroad, Plantation, 
Mining, Industrial Steck or Beet, in which 
you may be interested. Asample copy might 
save you a fortune or make you one. Send 
now for Free Somopte ¢ Copy eee ou 
forgetit. FINA AL w WORLD, 
141 Schiller Bide o 


Months Free 


If you are interested in any kind of invest- 
ment, Oil, Mining, Plantation, Industrial, 
Lands, Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, etc., send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
The Investor’s Review for three months free of charge. 
A journal of advice for investors. Gives latest and most 
reliable information concerning new enterprises. Knowl- 
edge is power. Great opportunities come and go. Great 
fakes likewise. Get posted before investing, Write to-day. 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1300 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BICYCLES ON TRIAL 


10 days. We 
ee to anyone conte a mae niepowe. 


nest guaranteed $70 to $24 


odels 












Write at once for 
/ TIRES SUNDRIES AUTOMOBILES 
MEAD CYCLE GO., G 134, CHICAGO 
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FASY CHAIR 








In this column, tv ueciue questions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


Ww. L.,”’ West Point, Nebr.—** What is Mrs. Chad- 
wick’s Bertillon, which I see has recently been taken ?” 

ee Phd evidently refers to the system of 
measurements originated by Alphonse Ber- 
tillon, the French anthropologist. The “ Ber- 
tillon system” is ‘““a record embracing the 
personal characteristics and measurements, 
used . as a means of identification, especially 
when applied to criminals.” 

“BF. A. T.,”’ Moline, Ill.—‘*Is there authority for the 
pronunciation of the name Ulysses with the accent on 
the first syllable ?”’ 

In English the accent is on the second sylla- 
ble, *‘ U-lys’ses.”’ 

oe a R..” Osceola, Mo.—We do not know the 
name ‘‘ Modesca’”’ about which you inquire 
and therefore can not supply its significance. 

3 = J. ©. W.,” Chester, Pa.—‘‘Is it incorrect to use 
and’ in ordinal numbers such as ‘the one hundred 
and twentieth book’ ?” 

; It is not considered so, inasmuch as it is sanc- 
tioned by the preponderance of usage and is 
employed in cardinal numbers. 

“E. F. B.,”’ Weatherford, Tex.—‘* Please pronounce 
the following names for me: Linevitch, Kuropatkin, 
Nogi, Nodzu, Oku, Togo, Sakharoff, Hammurabi, Tel- 
el-Amarna, and Ritschl.”’ 

Linevitch=lin-ay’vitch’ (the ‘‘i”’ in the first 

_ Syllable is equal to ‘i’ in “ pin”’). 
Kuropatkin=koo'ro-pat'kin (the double ‘‘o”’ 
in the first syllable of the respelling has 
the sound of ‘‘oo” in ‘‘ woo” and the 
a’ in the third syllable the sound of 

a” in “‘arm’”’), 

Nogi=no'gi' (the ““e” is hard as in ‘“‘go”’ 
and the i’’ has the sound of ‘i’ in 

: machine )’’, 
me ad (pronounce the ‘‘o”’ as in 

ao’ 


ss 


Oku=o'koo' (pronounce the ‘‘o”’ asin ‘‘no”’). 
Togo=to’go’ (pronounce the ‘‘o”’ in both 
syllables as ‘‘o”’ in ‘“‘no”’). 
Sakharoff=sa-ka'rof (both ‘‘a’s” in this 
word are equal to ‘“‘a” in ‘‘arm,” and 
0” too” in “not’’). 
Hammurabi = ham’mu-ra'bi (both ‘‘a’s” 
should be pronounced as ‘‘a”’ in ‘‘ arm,” 
u’’ asin “rule,” and ‘‘i”’ as in“ pin’’). 
Tel-el-A marna=tel’el-a-mar'na (‘el” as in 
‘ sell”; both “‘a’s” as ‘‘a”’ in ‘‘arm”’). 
Ritschi=rit'shel (pronounce the ‘‘i” in the 
first syllable as ‘“‘i’”’ in “‘pin’’ and ‘‘e”’ 


in the second syllable as ‘‘e’’ in “ mo-|’ 


ment”). 

“C. 8. 8... New York.—‘ Does not ‘two pairs of 
pants’ really mean ‘four pair of pants’ ? Which is cor- 
rect, “two pairs of trousers’ or ‘two pair of trousers’ ?”’ 

The word ‘pair’ means ‘“‘a single thing 
having two like parts dependent on each other 
for a common use,”’ as a pair of scissors, a pair 
of spectacles, ora pair of trousers. ‘‘ Two pairs 
of pants ’’ does not mean “ four pair of pants,” 
but two pairs only. Do not say ‘two pair of 

- . a | | * “j ” 

‘trousers ;”’ say rather “‘ two pairs. 

“ H. G. H.,’’ Kewanee, Ill.—** How is Les Misérables 
pronounced, and what is the meaning of the phrase?” 

These words are French and form the title of 
a novel by Victor Hugo. They are pronounced 

lay mee zay rah‘bl. Idiomatically transla- 
I Re title in English would be ‘‘ The Wretch- 
ea, 

“J. J.C." Maloy, Ia.—‘Is ‘of’ the proper preposi- 
tion to use in the following quotation : *Man’s love of 
mature ?’ Should it not read : * Man’s love for nature’ ?*’ 

Either is correct. 













SAPETY 


up gas with a Colt. 





CHICAGO 


(err_ Carbide-Feed Generators Combine 


Accepted by insurance No written comparison It costs less than elec- 
companies without ex- can give an adequate tricity. Averages less 
tra premium. Lamps idea of its beauty or than city gas at $1.00 per 
overturn, electric wires power. It gives the col- thousand. Cheaper to 
“cross” and fire results. or values of sunlight. use than kerosene for 
There can be no stored Electric lights are dull ag oy 


m| We Prove This in Our Free Book sescribins, the 


ciple, Colt generator, prices on all sizes from 10 lights up, and 
scores of testimonials. State your needs and ask questions. 

J. B. COLT CO., Dept. T, 21 Barclay St., New York 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BRILLIANCE ECONOMY 


and yellow beside it. 


Acetylene prin- 


LOS ANGELES 














RHEUMATISM 


Treated 
Through the Foot - Pores 


Nature’s Method of Expelling Impurities. 
Don’t Take Medicine. Thousands 
Are Being Relieved by New Ex- 
ternal Remedy Which All Can 


TRY FREE— PAY WHEN SATISFIED. 


We want every reader of THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST who-has rheumatism to send us his or her 
name to-day. We will send each by return mail 
a pair of the new Magic Foot Drafts which 
have excited so much comment by their remark- 
able success in Michigan and other rheumatic 
states. Try them. If you are satisfied with 
the comfort they give you send us One Dollar. 
If not, they cost you nothing. You decide. 





Magic Foot Drafts relieve by drawing out 
and absorbing the acid poisons in the blood 
through the foot-pores, which are the largest in 
the body. They relieve rheumatism in every 
part of the body because they purify the blood. 
At the same time they impart to the blood cer- 
tain neutralizing agents which hasten the effect. 
It must be evident to you that we couldn’t 
afford to send a dollar pair of Drafts on Ap- 
proval if they didn’t do what we claim. Write 
to-day to Magic Foot Draft Co., T F 22, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts 
on approval. We send also a valuable booklet 
(in colors) on Rheumatism. 


Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’s art. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from ‘‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 10 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 














“HIGHEST AWARD” 
Don’t forget to ask for a 
PELOUZE POSTAL SCALE 
It means you will get the 
best postal scale money can buy. 
Received highest award at 
World’s Fair. 

They give instantly exact cost of 
postage incts. on all mail matter 
Warranted. 

“Save time and stamps.” 
National 41bs.$3.00 For sale everywhere by 
Union 2% lbs. 2.50 leading dealers. 
Columbian 2 Ibs.2.00 Catalog. P. 

Star 1lb. 1.50 PELOUZE SCALE &MFG.CO. 
Crescent 1lb. 1.00 CHICAGO. 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, } ’ 
and can be used over and overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
a end in attaching second letters, 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 


WONDERFUL STOVE fa %2's) 























FACSIMILE 























NLY 10% OIL-GAS, 
_ %200 sold one month. Customers delighted 
«with Harrison Valveless Oil-gas Stove. 
Splendid for cooking; also heating rooms, 
- stores, offices, etc., with Radi- 
ator Attch. No wick, dirt, or 
\_ashes—no coal bills or drudg- 
= ery—cheap, safe fuel 
FH Ey AF ¥47| 9 week should furnish fuel-gas 
4 mi ep {or costing Lad ee saat 
1 pa <i ~ ‘ily operated — absolutely 
oy reg Prenre 7, safe—all sizes, $3 up. Write— 
Catalog FREE and Special 
Prices, AGENTS WANTED—$40 Weekly. Address 
World Mfg. Co., 5790 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


A SUBSCRIPTION tr°.t0'sice us 
FOR 1905—FREE! vrsiex ow, 


® few months old its cir- 
culation already has reached ten thousand copies, and 
the subscription list is rapidly growing. It is intended 
for men and women who love books and are able to 
enjoy something more than the fleeting fiction of the 
day. To introduce the little monthly periodical among 
such persons we have decided to give one year’s sub- 
scription (or until the end of 1905) FREE to every 
reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST who will take the 
trouble to ask for it. There will be no bills, duns, nor 
question of arrears. The name of the periodical is 
“SAUCE PIQUANTE” and it is being published month- 
ly by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 66 
East 23d St.,N.Y. Just send a postal with SAUCE 


your name and address and ask di UANTE ae 
for the free year’s subscri; tion. 














“He had small skill o horse 
who bought a goose to ride on’Dont take 
dinary SOdps _ uy 
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flesh 


s COPYRIGHTS? 


SLioe 


Try acake ofit.and be convinced.= 


Readers of Tae LirkRary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Results of the Collier's 
$5,000 Short Story Contest 


The following sixty-three stories have been accepted. At 


611 


least one of these stories will be published in each number 


of Collier's, beginning with the number of April 8th. 














TITLE 


AUTHOR 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 





FAGAN (ist Prize) 

MANY WATERS (2d Prize) 

IN THE PROMISEDLAND 
(3d Prize) 

Rasselas in the Vegetable 
Kingdom 

The Golden Egg 

The Best Man 

Paradise Ranch 

The Golden Age of Poin- 
carré 

The Dissembler 

The Haunted Bell 

Chains of Darkness 

The Two-Gun Man 

A New Light 

The Rhyme to Porringer 

The Village Child 

Mr. Chadwick’s Trial Balance 

The Dragon-Painter 

The Unearned Increment 

Strone’s Southerner 

A Study in Values 

A Belated Conscience 

Cecilia 


Lottridge 

The System of Haddon- 
Brown 

Chance 

The Valley of Sunshine and 
Shadow 


The Chief, the Child and 
Mickey Sweeney 

Keepers of the Gate 

The Telegram 

The Strategy of Shorty 

The Atavism of Abimelech 

M’Liss’s Child 

Victory 

Georgia 


Rowland Thomas 
Mrs. Margaret Deland 


Raymond M. Alden 


Mrs. H. L. Pangborn 
Ellen Duvall 

Edith Wharton 
Gouverneur Morris 


Stanhope Sams 

Mabel Herbert Urner 
Herminie Templeton 
Edith Larabee Lewis 
Stewart Edward White 
M. S. Kelly 

James Branch Cabell 
Jeannette Lee 

Thomas Jackson 

Mary McNeil Fenollosa 
Frederick Trevor Hill 
Charles Warren 
Emma Kaufman 
Florence Converse 
Theodosia Garrison 
Ray Stannard Baker 


David Lloyd 
L. C. Hopkins 


Rowland Thomas 


Lincoln Steffens 

Dr. W. Lowndes Peple 
Robert L. Beecher 
Rex E. Beach 

Frank N. Stratton 
Ella Higginson 

Helen Palmer 

John Luther Long 





A Woman Laughs Last 

Fisherman’s Luck 

Our Buzzitski 

Children of Eden 

The Meddler 

The Daughter of the Factory 

Paths of Flame 

The Letter Written and the 
Letter Sent 

Across the Boundary 

The Other Kind of Greatness 

The Casting Out of Adoni- 
ram Goforth 

Of the Honor of the Dorans 

But as Yesterday 

My Father’s Brother 

A Woodland Heritage 

Billy Boy 

Sailormen 

The Fog Maiden 

The Spring by the Water 
Tank 

Politics and Little Pigtails 

A Frost-Nipped Romance 

On the Roof of the World 

“Daown in Missouri” 

The Donaghue Luck 

Arms and the Woman 

The Goddess of the Car 

Forsaken Mountain 

The Middle Ground 

How Snorts Climbed Sour- 
dough 

Elizabeth 

On the Face of the Waters 

God’s Way 

Saddle and Croup in Turkey 
Hollow 

The Talisman 


Gordon Wilson 
Jeannette Lee 

W. S. Dunbar 
Elmore Elliott Peake 
Robert McDonald 
Washington Gladden 
Alvah Milton Kerr 


Mabel Herbert Urner 
Henry Wysham 
Ella Higginson 


Alice MacGowan 

Jas. Gardner Sanderson 
George Hibbard 

John Farewell Moors 
Alta Brunt Sembower 
John Luther Long 
Stephen French Whitman 
Cloudesley Johns 


George L. Teeple 

Viola Roseboro 

Alta Brunt Sembower 
Arthur S. Pier 
Marianne Gauss 

Kate Jordan 

Rex E. Beach 
Katharine A. Whiting 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Edwin Balmer 


Alfred E. Dickey 
Charlotte Lee Barrows 
Jeannette Lee 

Stella Walthall Belcher 


F. L. Stealey 
Van Tassel Sutphen 





Details of 


the. NEW 


Collier’s Short Story 
Prize Competition will be sent upon request 


Readers of Tur Lirkrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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COMBINING ORGINALITY 
STRENGTH AND TENDERNESS 


The Gift of the 
Morning Star 


By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 


FORCEFUL and original story, 
dealing with the hitherto ne- 
glected field, Dunker life and experi- 
ence. The wonderfully strong and 
beautiful motif by which the power of 
self conquest is illustrated with much 
striking and life-like power, gives its 
title to the work, as suggested by the 
promise, “ He that overcometh ... 
I will give him the Morning Star.” 
A great novel, written in an attractive 
and poetic style and maintaining its 
interest to the end. 








12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 





fA NOVEL OF DUNKER LIFE) 


Reference \Works 


or 


Every-Day Needs 


A List of Works Containing the Literary Nuggets of Many Libraries 





HON. JOSEPH 
H. CHOATE 


** Thave always found 
this cyclopedia the most 
complete and useful 
book of the kind ever 


“By long odds the best book of quotations.”.—NEw YORK HERALD. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Over 30,000 choice quotations classified under a wide diversity of 
subjects, with 86,000 lines of concordance; also a complete 
appendix, with proverbs from the foreign languages, Latin law 
terms, ete. By J. K. Hoyr. 


8vo, 1,205 pp. Prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half 








published.” Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
HON CARROLL Over Seventy Centuries of History Made Instantly Accessible. 
D. WRIGHT The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 


‘‘T find it one of the 
most valuable books of 
dates that has yet been 


The vital and important facts of universal history since the 
earliest times are given, classified chronologically under the 
chief topics of human interest. Archbishop Ireland says: “It 
responds to a great need which thousands have fel]t.’’ Compiled 
by Cuas. E. Lirtie. 





\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK j 











A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MY LADY PEGGY GOES TO TOWN” 








THE 


Marquise’s Millions 


A fascinating new novel, telling an amu- 
sing story of Americans in France. It isa 
sprightly and decidedly original story of an 
American girl, sole heir to a fabulous for- 
tune which was withheld for the benefit of 
“The Nineteenth Louis,” whose coming was 
watched for by the girl’s aunts. Her lover, 
masquerading as the long looked for king, 
tries to capture the Marquise’s millions, and 
meets with many curious adventures. The 
plot is sparkling, the situations well de- 
veloped and unique, and there is not a dull 
page. It has pronounced originality and 
individuality and will prove one of the most 
taking novels of the year. 


12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.00, Net 
By Mail, $1.09 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK. 


published.” Large 8vo, 1,462 pp. Cloth, $10.00; Sheep, $12.50; Half Morocco, 
$15.00; Full Morocco, $18 oo. 
BENJAMIN A Complete Epitome of Social and Economic Fact and Opinion. 
. . 
KIDD The Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 


‘*T am struck with 
its excellence and com- 
pleteness. The plan 

. is admirably car- 
ried out.”’ 


It supplies facts and expert opinions of Sociology, Economics, 
and all subjects directly or indirectly allied. The most eminent 
authorities have set forth the theories of the various schools, 
enabling the reader to weigh and judge for himself. Edited 
by W. D. P. Buiss. 


Large 8vo, 1,447 pp. Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half Morocco, 
$12.00; Full Morocco, $14.00. Agents Wanted. 





NEW YORK 
OBSERVER 


“This monumental 
work has been made as 
complete and perfect as 
could be desired.’’ 


The Most Complete Concordance for Both Clergy and Laymen. 


Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


It includes 311,000 references, marking 30,000 New-Testament 

readings. It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in 

the English Bible, with the literal meaning of each, and reliable 

parallel passages. By Roprert Youne, D.D. 

4to, 1,168 pp. Prices: Cloth, $5.00; Tan Sheep, $7.50; Half Moroc- 
co, $9.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. Thumb Index, 75 cts. extra. 





PRESIDENT 

W. H. P. FAUNCE 
**It avoids the ‘ bo- 

gus’ science so largely 

used for illustration, 

and is a safe handbook 


for speakers and 


A Condensed Library of Scientific Thought in One Volume. 


Scientific Side-Lights 


A Cyclopedia of Science, containing nearly 4,000 selections from 
the foremost scientific authorities of our time, illustrating many 
thousands of topics in religion, morals, politics, history, educa- 
tion, social progress, and industrial and domestic life. Edited 
by Jamrs C. FERNALD. 


8vo, Cloth, 925 pp. $5.00; Law Sheep, $6.50; Half Morocco, $8.00 ; 














The Supreme Authority on Every Question 
Relating to the Entire English Language 








THE FUNK & WACNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


F you would own a dictionary in which 
you may seek and never be disap- 


pointed, in which you may not only 
find absolute authority on the spellings, pro- 
nunciations, meanings, and correct usages of 
words, but a vast wealth of other important 
supplemental information, then you must 
possess this unapproached and most recent 
record of the whole English language. 

U. S. Patent Office, A. G. Wilkinson, M.A.,Ph.D.: “The 

most perfect dictionary ever made in any language.” 

Send for Prospectus and Terms 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


writers.”’ Full Morocco, $10.00. 
HON RICHARD The Richest Treasure-house of the English Language, 
OLNEY 


‘Thoroughly up to 
date and indispensable 
to all who aim to keep 
in touch with the liter- 
ature of the times.”’ 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


The latest subscription edition, new from cover to cover, con- 
tains 92,000 more terms than any other dictionary of the lan- 
guage, or 317,000 vocabulary terms, cyclopedia and atlas of the 
world, 24 beautiful colored plates, 125,000 synonyms and anto- 
nyms, besides innumerable exclusive and superior features. 


Sold exclusively by subscription. Send for Prospectus and Easy 
Instalment Terms. 





THE BOSTON 
HERALD 

“The Office Standard 
Dictionary is to be pre- 
ferred to all other dic- 
tionaries meant for 
office or desk use.’’ 





The Most Comprehensive Abridged Dictionary for handy desk use. 


The Office Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. This 
is the most comprehensive and up-to-date abridged dictionary 
published. Inampleness, accuracy and convenience, and every 
other feature it supersedes all other abridged dictionaries. 


8vo, 92 Heavy Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50; Full Leather, 
nis ea eo; Than Index, 50 cents extra. ‘ 











FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Final Warning 


To Literary Digest readers this is our last announcement that our contract 
with the publishers will end with the sale of the sets of The Century Diction- 
ary & Cyclopedia & Atlas now on hand. 


Literary Digest readers who have delayed sending in their orders 
must do so NOW or lose the half-price opportunity that our arrange- 
ment provides. The fewremaining sets positively closes this most 
remarkable transaction in the history of American book-selling. 


HE Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas represents twenty-three years of continuous labor. It 
is the product of Prof. William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., as Editor-in-Chief; that specialist 
for each department of knowledge whose scholarship most entitled him to be chosen, and a vast corps 

of experts most eminently fitted for assistant editors. In all nearly five hundred contributors—the greatest 
array of scholars ever engaged in such an enterprise—helped to build up this great work. 

Before them, at all times, was this three-fold aim : 

1.—The compilation of an entirely new work, which should trace all existing knowledge to its original sources instead 


of copying the blunders of preceding reference libraries, thus eliminating a vast amount of error which had been transmitted 
through a long chain of previous encyclopedias, dictionaries, and works of kindred character, 


2.—The creation of a single work which should comprehend all branches of knowledge, answering the needs of everyone 
—that should not only be the greatest dictionary and the best encyclopedia, but also a hand-book of history, a gazetteer, a 
library of biographical and literary reference, a really complete Atlas of the world, and so on; in fact a library which should 
sum up all existing knowledge in art, science, literature and trade. ~ ; 


3.—To so place this information that it might be found instantly; that it should not be necessary to hunt through a 
long article for some small point, but that every article should be instantly accessible. To-day we do not wish to hunt 
through a long dissertation on the sun to find the description of a sun-spot. We wish to turn at once to “ sun-spot.” 


The complete work, now issued in its final and perfected form, represented an expenditure of more 
than a million dollars in editorial work, type-setting, proof-reading and engraving before a single page was 


The Wanamaker Method Adopted 


P TO five years ago “The Century” was sold on the old-fashioned plan customary with creators of 

| | expensive publications, a price being required that would admit of profits to general agents, liberal 

commissions to canvassers and fair returns to the publishers for the capital invested. On this plan 

several thousand sets were sold to persons to whom the expenditure of $120 to $200 for a set of books was 
not a barrier. 

Knowing from our contact with book buyers in our New York and Philadelphia stores that a popular 
demand for this vast storehouse of facts could be created by a considerable reduction in price, we induced 
the publishers to place this great work in our hands oi terms which would enable us to cut the prices in two 
and have a small margin of profit. To this half price we coupled the Wanamaker club plan of small 
monthly payments, applied the Wanamaker methods of publicity and sale, and the result has been the most 
remarkable in the history of book-selling, upwards of 75,000 sets having passed through our hands to 
‘‘ Century’ purchasers throughout the United States and Canada in five years, at a saving to them 
of about five million dollars. 


We are unable to make another contract on the terms of 
the one so rapidly expiring. We cannot consistently aN 
increase the price; hence the closing of the Wana- 
maker “Century” Club WHEN THE FEW RE- _ p>, 
MAINING SETS ARE SOLD. ars 


If you would not be too late to secure one of the last sets return the accompanying coupon _ 
AT ONCE, and, with the full particulars of the half-price offer and little-payment plan we vo 


will send you specimens of the pages, illustrations, maps, bindings, etc., and your choice 


of the following booklets : 4 
1—The Business Man 3--The Clergyman 5—The Teacher 7—The General . aay P. 
2—The Lawyer 4—The Physician 6—The Technical Worker Worker 3 oh reel 
IMPORTANT TO WOMEN .— Each of the above booklets contains an interest- . nen sf . 
ing and profusely illustrated article on the value of ‘‘ The Century” To The at : yt 

oman and In The Home. Women, therefore, should select booklets Ne po 
likely to interest some other member of the household also. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














Vital Helps for All Nerve Sufferers 
NERVES IN 
DISORDER 


By A. 7. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.8.E. 


Every affliction resulting from 
} the nerves is treated by this 
high and unquestioned author- 
i ity, The book seeks to dispel 
ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set 
forts the most advanced and valuable scientific 
principles for successfully treating these troubles. 

“It is a work Valuable alike to professional and 
non-professional readers, and if carefully read will 
be found of great help in the prevention and cure 
of many forms of nervous troubles common to-day.” 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“The reading of this book will do much to relieve 
the needless 3 erings of nervous people, which are 
due toa lack’ of understanding of the disease.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


a is eminently sane, moderate, and thor- 
0 
n 








ntific in tone. . . . To all suffering from 
: sases, to all interested in the study and 
treatment of such disorders, we unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend it.”"—Health Culture, New York. 
‘12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and remedial application of Swedish 














‘ : ss Health and Ill Health The Figance of Hygiene rorded "et. W »g ” 
ti s wor in plain language, yet, while the subject is 
oa, : MP gent sic ee., fieioieaied clad, eg —— Circulation in - ws ely ol a very delicate one. there is nothing? to offend the 
COM most sensitive mind if the author’swords arereceived 
FUNK & WAGNALLS PANY, Publishers, New York 7 Digestion in Order Voice, Ears and Throat in in the same opirit arith which they are sent forth. 
KING L\OPOLD'S RULE IN AFRICA. A de-|] The mae mh... pa 12mo, Cloth. | Price, $1.00 


tailed and circumstantial indictment of Belgian misrule 
in the Congo State, by Epmunp D. Moret, author of 
“ Affairs in West Africa,” etc. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
with 26 half-tones and 2 maps, 490 pages. $3.75. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 
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How to Attain and Maintain Perfect Health 


If your health is out of order, either slightly 
or seriously, this book will show you how to 
put it straight again, ‘or better still, if you 
are in perfect health and wish your life ma- 
chinery to run smoothly to a happy old age, 
this book will show you how it can be done. 


Nerves in Order 


or the 


MAINTENANCE of HEALTH 


The latest contribution to Preventive 

Medicine, Companion Volume to the 

author’s book, “‘ Nerves in Disorder.” 
BY 


ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
Late lecturer and examiner for the National Health 
Society ; Vice-President British College of Phys- 
ical Education, Chairman of The Parents’ 
National Educational Union. 

BOOK of incalculable importance and 
ot helpfulness to every man and woman, 
giving in popular form the very latest 
scientific knowledge on the entire realm of 
physical and mental health. It is written in 
a bright and delightful style by a man whose 
mind is not narrowed or warped by fads, 
isms, or universal panaceas, but who pre- 
sents the whole range of rational and scien- 
tific health principles. 


THE SUBJECTS TREATED INCLUDE: 





Appendix, Tables, Diagrams, and Index. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 














30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “J have aways 
Sound it the most complete and useful book of the 
kind ever published.” 

General Stewart L, Woodford: “ Useful and 
valuable. It has been to me a practical help.’ 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with ‘ 

Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 

Proverbs from the French, German, 

and other modern foreign languages, 

each followed by its English  transla- 

tion. Also a full list of Latin law terms 

and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 

Hon A,.8, Hewitt said: “The work, always ‘ 

indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to 

me to be incapable of further improvement.”’ 

8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, 
#%6.00 ; Law sneep, $8.00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $10.00 ; Full Morocco, $12.00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 














Noble Words on Love, Marriage, 

Maternity and the Home 
Frank heart-to-heart talks to young men and women, 
wives, husbands, physicians, and others, with whole- 
some and practical ideals for the integrity and 
happiness of married life, including plain, straight- 
forward disclosures of marriage perversion and 
their far-reaching results, 


The Ethics of Marriage 


By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. The talks are 





The Churchman, New York: ** A book for mothers 
to put in their daughter’s hands.” 

Chicago Journal: ‘ Almost like a voice from | 
Heaven. Should reach its thousandth edition.” | 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
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York Press. 


wm i*It is a pleasure to come across a good, fresh disentanglement of 
Yas + It shows great art.”’— 7’he Sun, New York. 

‘¢an recall no tale in recent fiction of a mysterious crime and its 
iaences that can come within speaking distance of this story.” | 


By L. DOUCALL 


i2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOURTH ** One of the best novels of this or any other year,” says the Boston Times. 
EDITION This powerful and intensely absorbing story met with such immediate demand that the first edition 
dee was entirely sold out a few days after publication, the second edition within a week after the first, 
‘4 and the third edition before it could be delivered from the bindery. The fourth edition is now ready. 


UMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY 


‘Here is a detective story into which one might say a soul has been 
infused.’’"— The Globe, New York. 


‘**Tt possesses the perfection of fascination.’’— Religious Telescope. 
‘*A mystery kept tantalizingly unsolvable.” — Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“PUBLISHED 
TO-DAY 





with many touches of humor. 


gain possession of the millions belonging to her rich aunts. 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


By the author of “My Lady Peggy Goes to Town”’ 


THE MARQUISE’S MILLIONS 


A sprightly and most entertaining story of an American girl and her French fiancé and the curious intrigue by which they seek to 
The money would come to the girl as sole heir were it not for the fanat- 
ical loyalty of the two old ladies to the royal house of Louis and their determination to leave all their wealth to the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Louis’? whom they are confidently expecting. The plot is sparkling and decidedly original, and the situations are well developed, 


{2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, net; by maii, $1.09 








PUBLISHED A novel of Dunker lite combining originality, strength, and tenderness, ; 
TO-DAY and maintaining its interest to the end 





THE CIFT «.. MORNING STAR 


By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 

The story tells of an inward struggle, and the plot is constructed on strong lines. The hero recognizes an inherited weakness of 
character and overcomes it—*t He that overcometh . . . I will give him the morning star.” The novel is notable for its sincerity, its 
beautiful descriptions of nature, its satisfying conversations, and its splendid characterizations, as well as for its strong, original plot, 





i2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., NEW YORK J 
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{2,000 MILES. 
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This vast mileage of railway lying 


east of Chicago, St. Louis and the Busy wives wh 
Mississippi River, with its eastern never seem ro STOW old.Trv a cake ove 


terminals at New York, Boston and 


. 4 ; TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. A scholarly | YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paris 
Montreal, its lines passing through essay on Tolstoy and his beliefs, by AYLMER MAupg, and Vienna Music Studios, by Mrs. Netty Gors- 
: . 12mo, cloth, 226 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls 12mo, cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net. Funk 
the centers of population and reaching Company, Pubs., New York. & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 
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the gateways of commerce, makes up 


the system called the 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


For No. 3 of the Four-Track Series, contain- 
ing a map showing this Great System send a 
two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Pacqonger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 
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/ Bound Books at Sheet Prices 


Deine Gs Taf the best and simplest device for making 
< “Moet 100 Copies from pen-written and 50 YOUR LAST CHANCE ON THE 
Copies from typewritten original, | 

we will ship complete duplicator, 


NSW fii eres"=|1 BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE 
iil sheaseaee | | 45. Slightly Rubbed Sets at the Cost of the Sheets 


THE FELIX A, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 
R two years we have handled the Booklovers’ Shakespeare, selling in that time two large and entire 
editions. These were distributed broadcast over the United States, their fame spreading even 
to far away India and Australia. 
Had we been able to obtain another edition at the old price, the past success and uninterrupted popu- 
larity of the BOOKLOVERS’ would have caused us to take it without hesitation 
As it is, we are now sold out of the work and almost sold out of the slightly damaged sets which 
accumulated during the campaign. Some of these sets are a little discolored from being shown in the 
store; others are slightly marked from being handled in the stock room. 
In every case only one or two of the forty volumes show any deterioration, and it would take an 
expert to detect the imperfections. In fact, a few of the sets have never been removed from:the boxes. 


4 They cannot be considered as perfect sets, however, and rather than rebind them we offer them at what 
! they would be worth to us with the covers torn off. 


40 BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


_ _Inaccuracy, convenience of arrangement, and There are also numerous full-page Chromatic 

in all that goes to constitute an ideal Shakespeare, Plates and Photogravures on Japan vellum. 
the Booklovers’ Edition holds first place. Included with this set is a complete Life of FB 
It reproduces the Cambridge text, which has Shakes eare, containing the facts actuallyknown [® 
been for forty years the standard text of Shakes- | about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical esti- j,i 
peare. mates of Shakespeare’s genius, by Walter Bagehot, fi 
To this text have been added Prefaces giving Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. te 

the history of each play ; Critical Comments on Shakespeare’s Works —everything he wrote i 
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Hour-Glass Stories 


Small 12mo, Cloth, illustrated, each 40c net 
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The Courtship of 


Sweet Anne Page 


A brisk, dainty little story incidental to ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.”?’ By ELLEN V. TALBoT. 


The Sandals 


An idyl of Sacred Story about the Sandals of Christ. 
By Rev. ZELOTES GRENELL. 


The Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura 


__An entertaining story woven around the new thought 
ideas. By Frorence Morse KiInGstey, 


The Herr Doctor 


The mre yd adventures of an American girl in cap- 
turing a titled husband. By RopertT MacDonaxp. 


SEAT 


poem 
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the plays and the characters, taken from the works are given complete, including the Sonnets and 
of great Shakespearean scholars; Glossaries fol- | Poems. 


lowing each play and defining every difficult word ; Every Shakespearean authority of note is rep- 


Prat a shes 


CRN eA RE IH 


{ Explanatory and Critical Notes which make | resented in the Critical Comments and Notes, 


} 

clear every obscure passage. among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, 

: _ There are 200 IMustrations, many of them Goethe, Tennyson, Dowden, White, Victor Hugo, ¥ 
| being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time. 
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Johnson and many others. 







A Complete Shakespearean Library 


The set comes in 40 volumes a library in itself—-7,000 pages beautifully and strongly bound—just 
the thing for the library. Each volume (7x5 inches) contains one play—-together with all the notes, 
etc., pertaining to that play—just the thing for convenient reading. Printed from new plates on a su- 
By H. R. Haweis. perior grade of white paper. Type largeand clear. The regular price of the Kooklovers’ is $40 0. 

WE OFFER THES& sETS Af $19.50. When they are gone you will have to pay the full 


Th rice. Ais 
A eae Be any mags By i . THE ENTIRE SET SENT FREE yy 


CLARA Morris. on approval. Wedon’t expect you to take our word for the excellence of these books. 


Parsifal 


An intimate study of the great operatic masterpiece. 






L. D 

i We are prejudiced _ We want YuU to see them—have a good long look at them—and 4-29 

Esarhaddon i at our expense. No deposit required. Simply sign the attached coupon, and a set SIEGEL 

, fy will be forwarded to you prepaid. Keep them for five days; examine them care- he COOPER CO 

PP sea beg os mien, allegorical, legendary and folk- fully; satisfy yourself thoroughly as to the value of the books — their intrinsic : 
. y LEO OLSTOY. 


value and their value to YOU. You incur no obligation, risk or expense in We ‘ N. Ds 
doing this. At the end of the five days you are perfectly free either to make hf omer or 
the first remittance as provided in the coupon or to return the books at our OS" grckhowens’ Sh tees 
expense. 4; e peare. If the set is satis- 

We employ no agents. The Library Club transacts all f a factory I will pay $1.00 
its business by correspondence. Fo within five days after receipt 


7 <a of books and $2.00 each month 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. Sith fost! ZF eit it! 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








THE MEASURE OF A MAN. Anew philosophy, 
discussing the natural, the rational, the psychic, and the 
spiritual man. By CHARLES Bropik PatTrerson, 





E satisfactory I am to notify you with- 

ditor of ‘‘ Mind.”’ 8vo, cloth, 326 pages. $1.20 net . out delay and hold the set subject to 

Funk & Wagnalls C ubs Tew York. ; QR ms. Our 1905 Catalogue will be sent FREE your.order. Title to the books to remain 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. = =, on application. Be - atansk Consel Cm, uadth tlhe nab ee 





Which 2c loredia!, Special bargains im all, y, D> 
Any book oy nao Lowest price known, 


Lists free. ALDEN, Bible House, New Yor 


nee =Name ee ee 
PERT COATT bs leapnigieet a 
a” — AMA ESS .. voces cccecececcececece 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


SPECIAL DECORATION-DAY OFFER 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Encyclopedia and Atlas of the World 


| FREE FOR FIVE DAYS’ EXAMINATION | 


| NTIL Decoration Day we will send this great Dictionary free for five days’ examination to LiTERARY DIGEST 
U Readers who sign and mail the Examination Form below. Examine the work at your leisure—compare it with 

any Other Dictionary. Then if you desire to own it you may do so for a small payment down and the balance 
in easy monthly remittances. 













































Remember, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary costs just about one-third the price asked for the only 
other Dictionary of its class. 





The Standard has recently been revised from cover to cover and greatly enlarged at a 
cost of over $50,000—bringing the total cost to over $1,100,000. Seventeen thousand new 
and necessary terms and meanings have been added to the vocabulary, making a total in the 
entire work of more than 317,000—from 92,000 to 267,000 more terms than are to be found 
in other Dictionaries. Every eone of these terms is. an actual and necessary part of the 
English language. 

Scores of other superior features distinguish this great present-day Dictionary from the 
horde of incomplete and unsatisfactory works so often offered as “ up to date,” etc. 
Remember, there is only oze real Standard Dictionary—the Funk & Wagnalls. 
Here is proof : 


“‘ The Standard is the most complete and satisfactory Dictionary yet published.”—New York Herald. 
“‘ Far surpasses its rivals..—New York Sun. 

« A distinct advance over the Century Dictionary."—New York Tribune. 

“ It is without a peer in our language.”—The Boston Traveler. 

‘« All who write must praise it evermore.”—Journal of Education. 


“Certain to supersede all other existing Dictionaries of the English language.”— Professor Sayce, Oxford 
University, England. 


Let Us Send You This Great Dictionary To-day 


All that is necessary for you to do is to sign your name on the Examination Form (or a copy of it) and mail it. 
The work will come to you without any payment. Keep it for five days for examination. Then if you desire to retain it, 


remit $2.00 as a first payment and send the balance of the 
price in monthly remittances of $2.00 each. If for any EXAMINATION FORM—STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Decoration-Day Offer to Literary Digest Readers 





reason you do not care to purchase the work, replace it 








* . ee, . . au7 . FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 

in the box in which it was received, and tell the Express Goan eed Teenie Bias, Han Lak Cy. 

Company to return it at our expense. But sign and mail Gentlemen: Please send me for examination, carriage free, a copy of the 
new Standard Dictionary, in two volumes, bound in full Russia leather, price 

the Form to-day. $27.00. It is expressly understood that I may retain this work for five days, and 





if then I do not care for it, I will return it to you at your expense, I assuming no 
risk of any kind, either while the volumes are in my possession or in transit. If 


retained, I will remit to you $2.00 as the initial payment within six days of re- 
7 U & K & WA G N ALLS C i] ® PANY ceipt of the Dictionary by me, and $2.00 monthly until the $27.00, the regular price 
of the Dictionary, is paid. Books to remain your property until fully paid for. 


Publishers Pc Lakithceencdescctiuscuersurtes PPB. 6.6 se sectssavensiccses 


44.60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, whew YORK bscweveeendocoesse « —_ AROS. oo co recvcccccccccccccccccsccescoece 
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celebrated painters of the times. The min- ; : : 
in London during the Terror have been secured by 
in a little millinery shop in Paris, she had no more ardent 
he bleed to death, when a well-known knock at a private 
tury. A historic fresco, immense, 
i the firs: AUTHENTIC, ORIGINAL, 
of the now famous 
complete with critical introductions by great authors, Dr. Garnett, Librarian of the British 
Comtesse DuBarry, written by herself. ‘Sg \g The collection is supplemented with 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
DISCOVERY of Ghe ORIGINAL 
AND CONFESSIONS ~~ ~«< ~< « 
< ade written by herself, is the sensation of the world of 
HE SECRET CHRONICLES presents a : : é bie : 
gallery of portraits and scenes by the most} letters. The manuscripts of the edition published 
iature below depicts a scene from Belasco’s 
dramatization. When Jeanne Vaubernier : * 5 ; : a P 

(afterward the Countess DuBarry) was a humble assistant the Cambridge Society. Fac-similes ot the unmI1s- 

irre meet rome fevlenen. the Duke de Come, takable chirography of ere give absolute proof 

wounded. DuBarry is about to bind the sword-thrust lest of the authorship. 

“nar pd op a visit from Louis, who little suspects “ A priceless chronicle of French 
Court life of the Eighteenth Cen- 
which perhaps has not its equal 
for brilliance, richness and variety.” 

— Times, 

PERSONAL MEMOIRS and Confessions 

of Madame DuBarry (now complete) takes 

its place as the final aad CROWNING VOLUME 

MEMOIRS AND SECRET CHRONICLES OF 
A collection of masterpieces, each proclaimed classicandimmortal. Eleven volumes, each 
Museum, etc. \@ Comprising Evelyn’s Court Life of Charles I, St. Simon’s Louis XIV 
and the Regency, Mirabeau’s Court of Frederick the Great, The Princess Lamballe, 
Marie Antoinette, Madame Junat’s Napoleon, and the Memoirs and Confessions of the 

A PORTFOLIO OF FAC-SIMILE MANUSCRIPTS OF STATE, 

SECRET AND LITERARY DOCUMENTS 
(SEALS, ARMS, ETC., IN COLOR), FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES OF EUROPE 


The truly introductory concessions are clearly set forth on application form below 


THREE GREAT OFFERS Complete Set Half Price Offer Detach and Mail To-day 


No. 1—The complete library, 11 de luxe | CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
volumes and Portfolio of Manuscripts, in 
color, sent on 7 days’ approval. (See 
application for full particulars, ) 








Gentlemen: Send prepaid on 7 days’ approval the complete 11 de luxe volumes of 
The Memoirs and Secret Chronicles of the Courts of Europe and the companion supplementary 
Portfolio of Rare Manuscripts. 


No 2—Special DuBarry Offer. On re- If 1 decide to accept same, | agree to Name 
ceipt of $3.00 a complete volume of remit you 50c. as first payment within 10 days, 
DuBarry, in silk buckram, and an #lum- and the balance at $2.00 monthly until the Street. 


inated de luxe copy of Magna Charta and 


a ’ z special price, $29.50 is fully paid. If not 
five royal documents will be sent prepaid. 


City - 
satisfactory to be returned at your expense. 


Lit. Dig. 








No. 3—Advance pages, text illuminations of 


the series will be sent free. Send postal. Ghee CAMB R IDGE SO CIETY 335 FIFTH AVENVE 
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Below are given the | 
latest dates on which | 
you can send your order for The | This / llustratio E. h ; 
Historians’ History of the World " mp asiZes 


to insure its reaching New York a Fact VIZ y 
before the closing date: ee 


y The definite withdrawal on May 15th 
Pacific Coast . . May 9g 3 
Rocky Mountain of the introductory offer of 

Region. . ee a8 


vissssoe' Valley. 2 Che Historians’ History of the World 
2 aenag Semgg BATA * and the urgent necessity of mailing orders from distant 


Eastern States. . . “ 14] points promptly, so as not to be too late. 





so far as present prices are concerned, and higher prices | Sun | Mon | Tue | Wed | Thu | Fri | Sat 











On May 15th the Lists will be Closed 


MAY, 1905. 














will then go into effect. Unquestionably many persons— 7 1 het 3 4 ms 6 
thousands probably—who have made up their minds to . ‘ | i. / 
buy. this new magnum opus of world-history will put the 5 | 9 10 11 | 12 13 
matter off until the prices have been advanced, and, as the 14 | 15 BS | IS | wis 


penalty of delay, will pay more for the same book. But (Keep an eye on the calendar.) 
those who 


Act at Once 


still have time enough to enter their subseriptions and get the benefit of the reduced prices which were decided 
upon in order to introduce the history in the quickest and most effective way. These prices, which can apply 
only to the first edition, are 


43 Per Cent. Less than Regular Prices 


As the hands of the clock come together at midnight on May rsth, the list of subscriptions which can be accepted at the introductory 
prices will be closed. 

Those who have not subscribed by that time will have irrevocably lost an opportunity to acquire the greatest world-history ever published, 
at 43 per cent. less than the reguiar prices. 

If you live at a distance from New York, it is all the more necessary to make haste, for you must allow time for your order to reach 
this city not later than the 15th. Keep an eye on the calendar. 

Do you realize fully the value of the concession which is now being withdrawn ? 

The Historians’ History is universally recognized as the most successful book of many years, and one that is not surpassed in 
instructive and interesting qualities by any publication of any time. 

It has carved a short, straight path through the bewildering labyrinth of historical literature, making the reading of history easy, de- 
lightful, and profitable, instead of dry, difficult, and uninviting. 

It includes the most splendid writings of all the great historians who have ever lived, elucidated and enlivened by editorial 
comment and woven into a narrative of perfect symmetry. The 2000 historians whose writings are given at length range from Thucy- 
dides to Theodore Roosevelt. Every great university of the World is represented among the special contributors. 

Americans need nothing so much at this stage of their national career as a broad knowledge of world-history, such as the 
present work alone furnishes. ‘I have never seen a work that so completely answers this purpose as The Historians’ 
History of the World,” writes ex-President Grover Cleveland. That opinion is repeated in various forms by the foremost scholars of the 


United States. 
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BOOK YOUR ORDER TO-DAY—Address 


THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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